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Free your mind today. 
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THE ALUMNI ADVANTAGE... —‘“‘“‘“‘i 


All graduates of Concordia, Sir George Williams and Loyola automatically are entitled to the following benefits: 


PUBLICATIONS * ManuLife Financial Life Insurance 
* Concordia University Magazine + Sprint Canada 

* Calendar of Events + Clearnet PCS digitial phones 

- Chapter Newsletters * Allied International 

MEMBER SERVICES AND PROGRAMS » Montreal area hotels 

+ Email forwarding for life (EFL) « Norko International Travel 

* Meloche Monnex Home and Auto Insurance * Foreman-ldeal Travel 


THE ALUMNI IDENTIFICATION CARD ———“‘“C:sCSCS 


Additional benefits and services are available to alumni who purchase the Alumni ID Card. 
For only $35 a year alumni can avail themselves of the following advantages: 


ON-CAMPUS PRIVILEGES OFF-CAMPUS PRIVILEGES 

* Concordia Libraries - Budget Rent-A-Car 

* Audio-visual Facilities * Nautilus Plus Fitness Membership 
* Counselling and Development * Downtown Montreal YM/YWCA 

* Commerce Placement Centre + Nationwide University Recreation 
- Campus Recreation * University of Toronto Library 


- Legal Information Services 
+ Garderie Concordia Day-Care 
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TO OBTAIN AN ALUMNI ID CARD: 


+ Visit the Office of Alumni Affairs at 1463 Bishop Street, Suite C-101, 
Mon-Fri., 9 a.m. - 5 p.m. 

+ Mail a cheque or money order for $35, payable to CONCORDIA 
UNIVERSITY to: Office of Alumni Affairs, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
West, Suite BC-101, Montreal, Oc H3G 1M8. Please include your full name, 
degree, year of graduation, mailing address and daytime phone number. 

* Fill out the on-line form at http://alumni.concordia.ca/alumweb and pay by VISA or MasterCard. 
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Please visit our website at http://alumni.concordia.ca/alumweb for a 
complete listing of benefits and services. For more information email us 
at alumni@coral.concordia.ca or call 514-848-3818. 
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holds true * by Antonia Zerbisias 
Friend or Foe? The vear was 1974. Lovola and Sir George had meraed. Yet the Georgians 
and Warriors remained separate and bitter rivals * by Julia Gedeon Matusky 
Reminiscing Fleleltia @ lilac t:| Five Concordia tales from five long-time Concordians 
Alumni Around the World See where our alumni are located throughout the world; 
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In Memory A memorial for four fallen Concordia professors 
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25 and Counting 


turned 25 in 1985, the same year | 

graduated from Concordia’s MBA 

program. Just a few weeks after my 
birthday I was on stage at Place des Arts 
receiving my degree. I was pretty darn 
proud (and relieved) to have earned 
the parchment, and remain so today. 
I, along with thousands of Concordia 
graduates before and since, feel in- 
debted to the professors who imprinted 
on me knowledge and skills which, 15 
years later, I still tap into, usually as sec- 
ond nature. 

It’s a great honour, then, to present 
this special edition of Concordia Univer- 
sity Magazine as Concordia celebrates 
its 25th birthday. Within these pages 
we pay homage to the students, faculty, 
staff and alumni of Concordia and its 
founding institutions. We look back 
at the sometimes difficult talks leading 
to the merger of Sir George Williams 
University and Loyola College, and in- 
clude brief histories of those institu- 
tions. There’s a piece on how the sports 
rivalry between Loyola and Sir George 
intensified after the schools merged in 
1974 but the teams remained separate. 
There are also articles about past, pre- 





niverSity Magazine 
Concordia University Magazine welcomes 
readers’ comments. Letters should include 
the writer's full name, address, school(s), 
degree(s) and year(s) of graduation for 
alumni. Letters may be edited for length 
and clarity. Correspondence should be 
sent to the Editor, Office of Alumni Affairs, 
Concordia University, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W., BC-101, Montreal, 
Que., H3G 1M8. Fax: (514) 848-2826, 
e-mail: howardb@coral.concordia.ca 

http: //alumni.concordia.ca/magazine 


sent and future academic and research 
issues at Concordia, and on student 
activism of the ’60s and today. We 
depict where our alumni are located 
around the world. Several Concordia 
faculty and staff members reminisce 
about the University, current students 
look at their prospects for tomorrow, 
Concordia professors discuss the value 
of a university education, and from 
the four academic faculties four illustri- 
ous alumni, from among our many, 
editorialize on diverse topics of their 
choice. 

This issue is the product of a large 
group of people, from those directly 
involved, such as acting director of 
Alumni Affairs Gabrielle Korn, former 
director Ann Vroom, advertising man- 
ager Lissa Matyas and the designers 
from Concordia’s Marketing Commu- 
nications department; to those who 
volunteered their input, including our 
editorial board and special editorial 
committee, the wonderful gang from 
Concordia Archives, Liberal Arts Col- 
lege professor Harvey Shulman and 
Provost and Vice-Rector, Research, Jack 
Lightstone. We owe a big thanks to 


Concordia University Magazine is published 

four times a year by an editorial board for alumni 
and friends of the University. Opinions expressed 
herein do not necessarily reflect the views of the 
alumni associations nor of the University. 


ISSN 0706-1005 


Dépot légal: Bibliotheque nationale du Québec. 
©2000. Printed in Canada. 


Please address editorial correspondence to the 
Editor, Howard Bokser, Office of Alumni Affairs, 
Concordia University, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
W., BC-101, Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8; 
telephone: (514) 848-3826; fax: (514) 848-2826; 
e-mail: howardb@coral.concordia.ca. Web site: 
http://alumni.concordia.ca/magazine 


For advertising information, contact Leisha 
LeCouvie at (514) 848-3819. 





Concordia’s 25th Anniversary Commit- 
tee, to our sponsors Manulife Financial, 
Sprint Canada and Transcontinental 
Printing, as well as to student intern 
Tal Ashkenazi, the freelance writers, 
photographers and illustrators, the 
many subjects who agreed to be inter- 
viewed and photographed, and to the 
legions of others who contributed dur- 
ing the nine months it took to put this 
issue together. 

We must also recognize the individu- 
als, some no longer with us, who passed 
through the halls of Loyola and Sir 
George and helped create the outstand- 
ing educational institutions whose 
legacy of quality was bequeathed to 
Concordia. And the final thanks must 
go to the thousands of students, faculty, 
staff, alumni and friends affiliated with 
Concordia through its 25 years, all of 
whom helped make this University a 
very special place. This one’s for you. 


Nbured | le — 


Howard Bokser, 
Editor, MBA 1985 


EDITORIAL BOARD 

David Lank, Interim chair. 

Howard Bokser, editor. 

Members: Barbara Black, Terri Foxman, Gabrielle 
Korn, Julia Matusky, Sandra-Lynn Spina, Claude St. 
Amour, James Stewart, Tamas Zsolnay. 


DESIGN 
Concordia Marketing Communications: 
Christopher Alleyne, Marcello Rodi, Elana Trager 


STUDENT INTERN 
Tal Ashkenazi, Melissa Duncan 
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Sir George and 


Twenty-five years after the merger of Loyola and Sir George, we revisit the unlikely 
and sometimes rocky courtship which led to the forming of Concordia University 


Alharié 


by Tal Ashkenazi 


RITING IN THE LATE 1970s AND LOOKING BACK ON HIS 
years at Sir George, former principal Douglass 

Burns Clarke put it bluntly: “No one in the first 
20 years of the life of Sir George Williams would ever have 
thought of a merger or a federation with Loyola College.” 
Indeed, for most of their history the two institutions were 
far apart physically and, at least superficially, in ideology. 
While both were emphatically Christian organizations, 
Loyola was Catholic and Jesuit while Sir George was for 
most of its existence connected to the very Protestant Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 

When Loyola and Sir George began formal merger talks 
in 1968, though, religion was one of the least important 
issues dividing them. Personality, power and old rivalries 
loomed larger. Considering the lengthy, sometimes bitter 
public and private deliberations and debate, it’s a wonder 
Concordia ever came to be. 


What to do with Loyola? 

If the combining of the two institutions into Concordia 
University was an answer to anything, it was the question 
of Loyola’s place in a changing Quebec. The province was 
going through major societal shifts in the late 1960s. The 
Quiet Revolution was in full swing. The influence of the 
Catholic Church had been greatly reduced. Significant 
reforms were being enacted in education. By 1968, it was 
obvious that any arrangement in the new education system 
would be along linguistic rather than religious lines. 

In such a climate, Jesuit Loyola was bound to be an anom- 
aly. French-Canadian colléges classiques were disappearing by 
the late 60s, replaced mostly by CEGEPs. Although Loyola 
had ceased its strictly classical education in the 1920s and 
was more similar to an American-style liberal arts college, 
according to former Sir George principal and Concordia’s 
first rector John O’Brien, “the French-Canadian educational 


illustrations 





by Maurice Gervais 


elite had no understanding of Loyola’s nature.” O’Brien, 
who today remains active at Concordia as speaker of the 
Senate, believes that Loyola suffered from a political back- 
lash against the church establishment. 

Loyola’s future was already at issue, then, when the October 
1, 1968, edition of the student newspaper The Loyola News 
carried the headline: “Will Loyola and Sir George ever end up 
at the altar?” The paper was referring to a meeting between 
student association executives from the two schools — 
not official representatives — to consider the concept of 
a new university created through the amalgamation of Sir 
George Williams University and Loyola College. The student 
meeting was prescient. In late 1968, the institutions estab- 
lished a formal group, the Loyola-Sir George Joint Steering 
Committee, to investigate the possibility of a merger. 


Fierce opposition 


Opposition to any type of association with the other school 
was, predictably, evident on both campuses. At Sir George, 
according to O’Brien, “there was no initial enthusiasm, but 
no outright opposition, either.” Former Sir George and 
Concordia registrar Kenneth Adams, BSc 47, also remem- 
bers a mixed reaction to the merger proposals. “Some people 
were ‘anti’ from the word ‘go,’ ” he says, although “others 
were of a more positive frame of mind.” Adams himself 
was not completely happy with the proposals. He admits, 

“I saw the headaches that would come with integrating 
admissions policies, but I also felt bad as a Sir George alum- 
nus because of the traditions and philosophy of the place 
that would disappear.” 

Opposition at Loyola was fiercer. After all, Loyola had 
most to lose: it was a Jesuit-run institution in a decidedly 
secular age; it was a college without a university charter. 

As a result, Loyola’s first choice was a type of federated uni- 
versity, with the two schools cooperating but maintaining 
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Sir George principal John O'Brien, at left, signing the 
documents which made Concordia official, August 16, 1974. 
At right, the notice of name change. 


their independence and identity. Sir George felt the only 
solution was a complete merger of the two institutions. 
“Our attitude was, ‘If we’re going to merge, let’s get all the 
advantages out of this,’ ” says O’Brien. 

It seemed as if the sides had reached a deadlock early on. 
By March 1969 the Sir George Domestic Committee had 
concluded that “any further discussion of merger with a view 
to produce a new institution would be academic in the worst 
sense of the word.” The Joint Committee rejected a proposal 
for a “Federal University.” Despite the deadlock, discussions 
continued through the next three years, mainly impelled by 
a provincial government eager for the two institutions to join. 

In 1971, the Joint Committee of Representatives of the 
Board of Trustees of Loyola and the Board of Governors of 
Sir George Williams University was formed, co-chaired by 
Loyola biology professor Father Stanley Drummond, chair- 
man of Loyola’s Board of Trustees, and Sir George’s Alec 
Duff, long-time chairman of the Board of Governors. 

By February 1972, the Committee had agreed in principle 
to the establishment of a single university with one set of 
administrative officers and senate. 


>» 


Report recommends closing Loyola 

Then the bombshell hit. On July 5, 1972, the advisory 
Conseil des Universités released a report recommending 
that Loyola phase out its university program by June 1975. 
If implemented, this meant that at best Loyola would 
become a CEGEP and at worst its students and facilities 
would be distributed to other universities. It also meant 
an end to any possible merger with a university. 
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Father Drummond heard the news directly from educa- 
tion minister Fran¢ois Cloutier in Quebec City. “When I 
came back home,” he says, “I was catatonic. I sat there for 
hours and didn’t talk. Everyone was asking me about what 
happened, and I just didn’t have the heart to tell them.” 
Eventually the news did get out, and the outcry was so great 
that the minister dismissed the Conseil’s recommendation. 
Some speculate that the recommendation was actually 
geared to push Loyola toward a merger. The Liberal govern- 
ment of the day did not want to lose face with the anglo- 
phone community by forcing Loyola to close, so a merger 
was in their best political interest. 

Relieved though Loyola may have been, the precariousness 
of the college was very clear. This time the minister had 
rejected the recommendation; 
next time he might not. 
Although Loyola still seriously 
considered the CEGEP option, 
Father Drummond says, “there 
were too many influences in the 
other direction. Many faculty 
didn’t want to stop teaching at 
the ‘university’ level. They were 
also looking forward to the 
higher | prestige] that would 
come after the merger, when 
we would be part of a chartered 
university.” 

So the merger talks continued 
with Sir George. In the fall of 
1972, the Joint Committee 
produced the blueprint for 
how Concordia might work, 
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A Model for the New University. Loyola and Sir George’s 
governing boards approved the Model in November 1972. 
The document proposed a model “designed to preserve the 
educational traditions of both institutions that prove acade- 
mically valuable while creating a financially viable member 
of the Quebec university system.” 

Even though some disagreements remained between the 
institutions, compromises were soon reached. Loyola, for 
example, insisted on maintaining its own Faculty of Arts and 
Science, a point Sir George objected to but ultimately con- 
ceded. Without that compromise, says O’Brien, “there 
would have been no merger.” Despite an atmosphere 
of resignation, everyone involved tried to 
make the best of the situation. “The Com- 
mittee members were all going to be part of 
the new institution,” O’Brien points out. 
“They certainly didn’t want to be split down 
the middle.” 
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Whatever happened to Loyola? 

By early 1973 negotiations had begun on setting 
up the structure of the new institution. As the 
months went by it became evident to all that Sir 
George would be the senior partner. Loyola rep- 
resentatives were outnumbered on every joint 
body. O’Brien explained to the student paper 
The Georgian in 1974 that this had always been 
the plan, as agreed to in the negotiations. 

In response to what they perceived as an 
unfair situation, Loyola students took up the 
cause of their college’s part in the new university. The Loyola 
Day Students’ Association (LDSA) began the “Whatever 
Happened to Loyola?” campaign to voice their concerns 
and to win better representation on the Senate. It culmi- 
nated in a massive rally at the F.C. Smith Auditorium where 
over 800 students gathered to voice their concerns. Donald 
Boisvert, BA 75, MA 79, today 
Concordia’s Dean of Students, 
was co-president of the LDSA 
in 1974 and a leader of the cam- 
paign. He points out that “we 
were not against the merger. 

We knew it had to happen. The 
idea was, how can we make the 
merger to Loyola’s advantage?” 
Although no major concessions 
were promised by the new 
administration, Boisvert says, 

“T think we sensitized them to 
some of the Loyola issues. It was 
a psychological victory.” 

Loyola students were not the 
only ones to have trouble with 
the merger. The opposition Parti 
Québécois came out against it, 
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as did professors from the Université de Montréal. La Presse 
writer Lysiane Gagnon feared that the merger would be 
tantamount to the creation of a third English university 

in Montreal. She also complained that Sir George (and, 
henceforth, Concordia) was accepting students from other 
provinces without the equivalent of a CEGEP diploma. 
“Francophone students,” she protested, “attracted by less 
rigorous admission requirements, will be more likely to 
do their university studies in English.” But the Liberal 
government remained in favour, and it approved the 
planned merger. 


Name was controversial 

One last task for the new university was 
to pick a name. A request for submis- 
sions was offered at both schools, and 
over 300 responses came in, from the 
amusing — Georgola, Lo-Will and Quo 
Vadis — to the visionary — Humanity, 

University of Today and Unity. The 

Joint Committee finally chose Concor- 

dia, from the motto of the City of 

Montreal, Concordia Salus, meaning 

“well-being through harmony.” 

While the selection of “Concordia” 
was controversial, a more serious 
problem involving the name would 
persist for years. Many students who 
had entered Sir George or Loyola 

shortly before the merger were concerned with 
having to graduate from a new, unknown university. Recalls 
Adams, “Students thought, ‘People know Sir George and 
Loyola, but nobody knows Concordia.’ ” To satisfy them, 
degrees granted in the first few years contained a mention 
of the institution first entered by the student. Adams reveals 
that as late as the early ’80s such a degree was granted to a 
student who had begun at Sir George in the early *70s. 

As time went on, though, Concordia, in name and in fact, 
was becoming entrenched in people’s psyche. In August 
1974, the final legal formalities made Concordia University 
a reality. In September, the new university welcomed its first 
students. By 1977, Loyola’s Faculty of Arts and Science and 
Sir George’s Faculty of Arts had merged into Concordia’s 
Faculty of Arts and Science. In 1980, the two student news- 
papers, The Georgian and The Loyola News, joined to create 
The Link. Perhaps the best example of Concordia’s new spirit 
came from an anonymous Loyola engineering professor. 

“T was a hard-line Loyola man,” he told The Georgian in 
1975. “Now all I care about is Concordia. Loyola College 
was a pile of bricks. Concordia is another pile of bricks. 
It’s people that'll make it work.” 


aaa iette 


Tal Ashkenazi is a student in Concordia’s journalism 
department and intern on the March 2000 Concordia 
University Magazine. 








Loyola re —a brief history 


- ONTREAL’S LOYOLA COLLEGE WAS A QUINTESSENTIAL 
product of the Jesuit teaching philosophy. 

_/ Even though the curriculum had changed 
from chanically based to more liberal arts oriented in 
the 1920s, Jesuit administrators continued to insist 
through its history that Loyola was, and would remain, 
a Catholic institution. 

Loyola had its origins in Collége Sainte-Marie, a Jesuit 
school opened in Montreal in 1842. Instruction at the college 
was in English and French, but in 1888 a separate English 
stream was officially created, out of which Loyola College 
was formed in 1896. Loyola was incorporated in 1899 by 
an act of the Quebec Legislative Assembly. 

Throughout its existence, Loy- 
ola never gained the right to grant 
degrees in its own name. Instead, 
graduates of the College received 
their degrees from the Montreal 
branch of Université Laval, which 
then became Université de Mon- 
tréal in 1920. According to Father 
Stanley Drummond, who began 
teaching at Loyola in 1946 and 
remained at Concordia until just 
last year, administrators at U of 
M showed an increasing reluc- 
tance to cooperate with Loyola 
due to the avant-garde nature of 
its curriculum. 

The College was an institution 
for young men for most of its his- 
tory, opening its doors to women 
for the first time in 
1959. Loyola inte- 
grated high school and 
college programs from 
its inception until 
1921, when the high 
school became a sepa- 
rate program. Loyola 
High School was 
incorporated in 1964, 
and it was housed in 
the Junior Building at the centre of campus until 1990. 
Alumni who attended the high school for four years and the 
College for another four were known as “eight-year men.” 

In the mid-1940s, Loyola College began to branch out. 

It added the Faculty of Science in 1943 and then the Faculty 
of Commerce in 1948. During that decade, civil, mechanical, 
electrical, mining and metallurgical engineering courses 
were first offered. In 1961, Loyola opened the Department 
of Communications Arts, the first undergraduate communi- 
cations program in Canada. 


of the third phase of 


Alumni who 
attended the high 
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The Loyola Administration 
Building nearing completion 


construction, ca. 1926. 





The school’s religious emphasis also began to 
change. In 1972, theology and philosophy ceased 
to be compulsory. Even before then, the number of 
lay members on the faculty had been on the rise. As 
early as 1962, T.P. Slattery wrote in his book Loyola 
and Montreal, “|W |ith the exception of the Department of 
Theology which is completely staffed by religious, the 
laity are never less than the clerics in any department. ... 
[O]utside of Biology, Classics and Philosophy, lay scholars 
form a majority in each Department, and in Accounting, 
Economics, Engineering, and Geology only laymen teach.” 

At its opening in 1896, Loyola was located at Bleury and 
Ste. Catherine streets. When fire destroyed the premises two 












years later, the College moved to Drummond Street. The 
Décary farm in the west end of the city was bought in 1900, 
and in 1913 construction started there, with the first stu- 
dents moving into the unfinished buildings two years later. 
The Refectory, Junior and Administration buildings opened 
in 1916. The Chapel, completed in 1933, and the Central 
Building, opened in 1947, followed the style of the original 
buildings. The 1960s saw a second period of intense build- 
ing, beginning with construction of the Drummond Science 
Block in 1961 and continuing with Hingston Hall in 1964 
and the Bryan Building in 1968. 

While Loyola had long sought a university charter, the 
campaign was intensified with the appointment of Father 
Patrick G. Malone as president in 1959. Loyola tried sev- 
eral tactics to improve its chances, including setting up 
a senate with students and lay faculty duly represented. 
All the efforts were in vain, though. With provincial gov- 
ernment pressure, Loyola had to seriously consider several 
options, including a merger with rival Sir George, in order 
to stay alive. 
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Sir George Williams University —a brief history 


IR GEORGE WILLIAMS UNIVERSITY'S HISTORY IS 
inextricably tied to the Montreal Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

The Montreal branch of the YMCA, established in 
1851, subscribed to one of the movement's basic 
principles: general and vocational education “for young 
men in the trades.” In 1873, the “Y” started what it called the 
Educational Program, which later developed into the YMCA 
Schools. In 1920 it started the Evening High School, and 
in 1926 the YMCA Schools became Sir George Williams 
College, named after the British founder of the YMCA. 

At the same time, the College became co-educational. 

In 1929, Sir George’s program was extended to include 
the first year of university-level studies in arts, science, 
commerce and pre-engineering. It began offering day 
courses by 1932, and a four-year program leading to a 
bachelor’s degree was started in 1934. The first 
class to go through this program, affectionately 
known as the “Guinea Pigs,” graduated in 1937. 

In his book Decades of Decisions, Douglass 
Burns Clarke recalled, “The atmosphere at Sir 
George Williams, in its early days, was unforget- 
table for those who lived it... . [E]veryone felt he 
was part of a common adventure in building up a 
new college with a distinctive and unique philoso- 
phy of education.” Kenneth E. Norris, Sir George’s 
principal from 1936 to 1956, did much to 
define that philosophy. According to Clarke, Norris 
championed general education as a 
means of educating the whole per- 


















son, rather than “for the purposes 
of making a living.” It was thus 
under Norris's guidance 
that general courses in 
social science, natural 
science and the 
humanities 
were made 
compulsory. 


Sir George's Hall 
Building (above) 
shortly after its 
construction 

in 1966, and its 
former home, the 
Norris Building, 
ca. 1964. 








Sir George was chartered as a degree-granting insti- 
tution in 1948. Despite the status change, it continued 
to call itself a “College,” mainly due to Norris’s influ- 
ence. As the years progressed, though, conflicts began 
to appear regarding the Sir George philosophy. New 
as well as some alumni — pressed 





faculty members 
for programs geared to professional demands, as well as a 
reorganization into separate departments. In Clarke’s words, 
“|T|hey wanted a ‘university’ rather than a ‘college,’ with 
emphasis on scholarship and research rather than upon the 
rounded growth of students.” 

In 1959 “Sir George Williams University” became the 
institution’s official name, and the next few years brought 
corresponding changes. The first departments were officially 
formed in 1961 and separate faculties followed in 1963. 

By 1966 Sir George offered its first graduate programs and a 


The atmosphere at 
Sir George Williams, 





Bachelor of Fine Arts, and in 1967 engineering was expanded 
to a full five-year program leading to a bachelor’s degree. 
The first doctoral programs in engineering, chemistry and 
physics were introduced in 1968. 

Space shortage was a chronic problem at Sir George. 

In its early years, the College operated from the downtown 
YMCA building and various nearby “annexes.” Some classes 
were even held in instructors’ offices. Finally, 1956 saw the 
opening of new premises (later called the Norris Building) 
on Drummond Street. The Henry F. Hall Building on 

de Maisonneuve Boulevard was completed in 1966. 

While Sir George was effectively autonomous for many 
years, until the mid-’60s it still officially operated as the edu- 
cational arm of the YMCA, and the Y owned its buildings. 
Negotiations toward separating the two organizations began 
in 1965, and two years later Sir George Williams University 
became a completely independent corporate entity. 

Around the same time, amid Quebec’s changing political 
and social climate, the increased enrolment demands of 
baby boomers and growing competition for students and 
grant moneys from other Canadian universities, students 
and faculty at Sir George began to re-think the role of their 
university. One of the options was to form an association 
with Loyola College, on the surface an unlikely proposition 
given the institutions’ differing histories, philosophies and 
religious bents. | 
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" Timeline: 25 


illustrated by 


1974 
August 16 
Documents signed to merge Sir George Williams 
University and 
Loyola College into 
single institution 
August 24 
Concordia University 
becomes legal 
entity; John W. 
O'Brien first 

Rector and 
Vice-Chancellor 





1975 
Faculty of Fine Arts established 


1976 

July 

Montreal hosts Olympic Games 
November 15 

Parti Québécois comes to power 


1977 

January 27 

Opening of Hall Building pub Reggie’s, named in 
honour of physical plant staff member Reginald 
James Parry 

July 1 

Sir George's Faculty of Arts and Loyola's Faculty 
of Arts and Science merge to form Concordia’s 
Faculty of Arts and Science 

September 8 


Publication of first The Thursday Report (later 
Concordia’s Thursday Report), replacing FY! 






(WHEN DOES 
Te THuRsoay Refer 
COME out? 








2b 


Concordia University 


Frederic Serre 


December 
Concordia adopts Code of Conduct 


First publication of Concordia University Magazine 


1978 

June 12 

Radio Loyola becomes CIRL 650 AM, first stu- 
dent radio station in Canada to obtain AM licence 


September 
Simone de Beauvoir Institute and Centre 
for Mature Students hold first classes 


1979 

March 

Students vote to replace separate student 
associations with Concordia University Students’ 
Association (CUSA) 


September 

School of Community and Public Affairs, Liberal 
Arts College and Lonergan University College 
hold first classes 


1980 

May 22 

Sixty-one percent of Quebecers vote 

“no” to PQ government proposal for 

“sovereignty-association” 

August 22 

The Link begins publication, replacing 
The Georgian and The Loyola News 


September 

Science College holds first classes 
September 5 

Visual Arts Building opens 
December 18 


Faculty of Engineering becomes Faculty 
of Engineering and Computer Science 


1981 

January 29 

D.B. Clarke Theatre fire forces evacuation 
of Hall Building 


September 
Institute for Co-Operative Education holds 
first classes 
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years 


1982 

January 28 

Fire at 2160 Bishop destroys Graduate 
Students’ Association and Centre d'Etudes 
du Québec premises 


February 
Commerce Graduate Students’ Association hosts 
first MBA Case Competition in Canada 


1983 
Concordia’s first Capital Campaign launched, 
with a goal of $25 million 


Concordia University Alumni Association 
(CUAA) established 


1984 

January 11 

Students break from The Link and relaunch 
weekly student newspaper The Concordian, first 
published 1973-76 





September 
Pope John Paul Il visits Montreal 


1985 
June 23 
Air India flight 182 crashes; Concordia loses two 
professors, three students and 15 of their relatives 


1987 

Department of Electrical and Computer 
Engineering establishes first-ever joint doctoral 
program between a western university and 

the People’s Republic of China, at the Nanjing 
Institute of Technology 


Canadian one-dollar coin, dubbed the “Loonie,” 
introduced 


March 20 

4.1 metre-high reproduction of Michelangelo's 
David at Vanier Library toppled and destroyed 
by vandals 

July 14 


Heavy rains cause flooding throughout Montreal 
fo #* # 


ae 


A o> — 
4 
November 17 


Day of Action: 1,000-member Concordia 
delegation protests government underfunding 
in Quebec City 


1988 

January 

Guy Metro station renamed Guy-Concordia 
February 5 

Concordia and Université de Montréal sign 
Canada’s first inter-university research and 
development agreement to provide technology 
transfers to industry 

December 21 

After Supreme Court strikes down Quebec sign 
law Bill 178, provincial government reinstates 
it using Charter of Rights and Freedoms’ 
“notwithstanding clause” 


1989 

First Capital Campaign completed, raising 
$25.6 million 

University-wide recycling program begins 
September 9 

Official opening of Loyola Stadium 
September 18 

Vanier Library re-opens following $8.9-million 
renovation and expansion 

December 6 

14 female Ecole Polytechnique students 
murdered 


1990 

January 

Official opening of Loyola Concert Hall, 
later named Oscar Peterson Concert Hall 


March 
Concordia’s “Real Education for the Real World” 
image campaign launched 


For a fun and interesting timeline of Concordia and its tw 


web site, put together by the Concordia Archives: http://archive 





July 

78-day standoff between residents of Oka 
and Kahnawake reserves and Quebec 
provincial police 

Loyola High School and Concordia “trade” 
land and buildings 

September 28 

First Shuffle raises $17,657 

October 1 

Policy on Sexual Harassment takes effect 
October 12-13 

First Concordia University Homecoming 
November 

CUAA presents first Alumni Recognition Awards 


1992 

August 24 

Professors Matthew Douglass, Michael Hogben, 
Aaron Jaan Saber murdered by Valery Fabrikant; 
Phoivos Ziogas shot, dies one month later; 
secretary Elizabeth Horwood wounded 


September 
First Aviation MBA program launched 


September 30 


__ J.W. McConnell Building inaugurated; R. Howard 


Webster Library opens October 26 


October 1 
Official opening of Leonard and Bina Ellen 
Art Gallery 


October 31 
Concordia’s first Open House 


November 
Concordia hosts conference on lesbian and gay 
studies, La Ville en Rose 


1993 

January 1 

Smoking officially prohibited on University 
premises 


June 
Riot on Ste. Catherine Street after Canadiens 
win Stanley Cup 


1994 

March 24 

200,000-name petition calling for prohibition 
on handguns, initiated in 1992 at Concordia, 
delivered to Parliament Hill by 70 people, 
including Rector Patrick Kenniff 


March 

CUSA becomes Concordia Students’ Union (CSU) 
May 6 

Commerce and Administration hosts first 
Women and Work Symposium 


;3.concoradia.ca/ timeline 


o founding institutions, visit the following 


. 


October 
Open House celebrates University’s 
20th anniversary 


1995 

June 1 

Langley Hall, Loyola's 
female residence 
opened in 1967, closes 


October 30 
Quebecers narrowly 
vote “no” to PQ 
government proposal for sovereignty 





1996 

Loyola Alumni Association celebrates 100th 
anniversary of Loyola College and 90th 
anniversary of association 


1997 
Faculty of Commerce and Administration 
receives AACSB accreditation 


October 

Public launch of Campaign for a New 
Millennium, with a goal of $55 million 
Association of Alumni Sir George Williams 
celebrates 60th anniversary of Sir George’s 


first graduating class 

1998 

January 

Southern Quebec ice ' ME 
storm damages trees a 
and property and leaves 02 10 DAYS 

3 million people without Now / 
electricity for days ( ‘ 





March 1 

Women’s Hockey Stingers win inaugural 
Canadian Inter-University Women’s Hockey 
Championship 


1999 

October 1 

Campaign for a New Millennium ends after 
raising $77 million 


2000 
January 21-22 
Concordia’s third Open House §3 
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A quarter century - and running strong 


Something in common: 


Sharing a tradition in excellence 





Happy 25th Birthday Concordia! 


Coat of Arms and Armorial Bearings 


A brief history of the coats of arms of Sir George, Loyola and Concordia 





Sir George Williams 
In 1937, the Board of Governors 
of Sir George Williams College 
approved a coat of arms based upon 
the original coat of arms of Sir George 
Williams, the founder of the YMCA. In it, the 
book represents education, the triangle symbolizes the 
YMCA concern with the whole personality — body, mind, 
and spirit — and the rose is the heraldic 
symbol of the seventh son. 

At that meeting the Board also approved 
a change in the colours of the College 
from Cambridge blue and white to gold 
and maroon. 

In 1964, the Royal College of Arms in London ascribed offi- 
cial arms to Sir George and gave it the legal right to bear them. 





Loyola 
Loyola College did not have an official grant of arms, but 
informally used various versions of the ancestral arms of 
the Loyola family at the time of St. Ignatius. 
The arms include a double shield (common 
with Spanish families) for maternal and 
/ paternal strains, the families of Onaz and 
Loyola, wolves rampant and a cauldron to 
designate the plenty of the Loyola family, 
and seven bars to represent bravery shown by seven brothers 
at the Battle of Beotibar in 1321. 





Concordia 

In 1974, with the approval of the Board of Governors, Sir 
George English professor David McKeen began negotiations 
with the College of Arms about the armorial bearings of the 


new university. The armorial 
bearings were designed by 
McKeen to reflect the founding 
institutions, and included both the 
“Sun in his splendour,” long recognized 
in heraldry as a mark of Jesuit institutions, 

and the YMCA triangle, the whole intended to embody 
the spirit of Concordia. 

On February 13, 1975, the Board of 
Governors approved the official Concordia 
colours, white, gold and maroon, a combi- 
nation of Loyola and SGW colours, and 
in keeping with the colours of the coat 
of arms. On December 23, 1976, the new 
Armorial Bearings for Concordia University were officially 
granted by the College of Arms. On the ribbon stretched 
beneath the shield is the device “Concordia,” signifying 
the University’s aspiration as well as its participation in 
the life of the City of Montreal, the motto of which is 
“Concordia Salus.” 





The official description is: 
Pean a sun in splendour Or thereon an inverted 
triangle murrey surmounted by an open book argent 
edged Or bound azure. And for the crest, on a wreath 
argent, Or and murrey a sun in splendour Or thereon 
an inverted triangle murrey surmounted by an open 
book argent edged Or bound azure. Mantling, Murrey 
doubled argent and Or. 


The official documents from the College of Arms for 
the armorial bearings for both Sir George Williams and 
Concordia are preserved in the Concordia Archives. (3 
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by Denise Roig 


photos by Marie-Louise Deruaz 


IN A MEETING AND PARTING OF THE MINDS, SIX CONCORDIA PROFESSORS FROM 
DIVERSE FIELDS OF STUDY REFLECT ON THE VALUE OF A UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


hat’s it worth to you? That 
signed piece of parchment 
with the coat of arms and 
your name in Gothic script, the physical 
evidence that you went to university for 
X number of years and came out the 
other side. Maybe it’s been worth a job 
in your field. Or worth the exposure to 
new ideas. Maybe it was worth finding 
out how much more there is to learn. 
What is the value of a university edu- 
cation? And assuming its worth, how 
do we go about educating and becom- 
ing educated? Questions as old as they 
are huge. As personal as they are politi- 
cal. We've been batting these ideas 
around since the days of ancient 


Greece, when Plato and Socrates argued 
that the pursuit of knowledge and truth 
should be taught through a philosophi- 
cal approach, and Isocrates said, no, no, 
rhetoric’s the way to go. 

“The goal of contemporary liberal 
education elicits widespread agree- 
ment,” said Paul Axelrod, professor of 
history at York University, in his 
keynote speech to the Canadian History 
of Education Association in 1998. “It’s a 
process designed to produce a fully ed- 
ucated person by providing knowledge 
that develops character and prepares in- 
dividuals to be active citizens within 
their own societies.” 

But how to reach these lofty goals? 
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One of the longest-running debates in 
the university milieu turns on the issue 
of professional training — and the in- 
fluence of the marketplace — versus 
learning for learning’s sake. In other 
words, career prep versus capital “E” 
education. It’s a multifaceted, philo- 
sophical — sometimes contentious — 
struggle inside academic circles today. 
Still, it says a great deal about the 
vitality of the present-day university 
that the debate remains so passionate. 
It’s not only that the stakes feel higher 
with bigger government cuts, more de- 
manding students and blurrier lines be- 
tween universities and the big, bad 
world of industry. It’s that when we 
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question the value and purpose of an 
education, we’re examining what is 
most important to us as a culture and 
as individuals. 

In Great Books, My Adventures with 
Homer, Rousseau, Woolf, and Other In- 
destructible Writers of the Western 
World, film critic David Denby de- 
scribes his return to Columbia Univer- 
sity 25 years after graduating: “Exactly 
how the books for the course had re- 
mained in my mind, as a residue of im- 
pressions and a framework of taste and 
sensibility, and even of action, I could 
not say. That was the mystery, wasn’t it? 
— the mystery of education. Exactly 
how does it matter to us?” 


Taking the long way 
Ted Stathopoulos remembers that 
when he graduated from engineering 
school in his native Greece, “I seriously 
wondered how I was going to build a 
gate! My education was so theoretical.” 
A professor in Concordia’s department 
of building, civil and environmental en- 
gineering and director of the Centre for 
Building Studies, Stathopoulos reveals 
that it took him three to six months to 
“jump the gap between theory and 
practice, and by then I'd begun to get 
bored. I asked myself, ‘Is this all I’m go- 
ing to be doing for the rest of my life?’ ” 
A return to graduate school and 
20 years of university teach- 
ing have given him a 
long perspective on 
what a university 
degree can and 
should provide. 
“Our focus is ed- 
ucation,” 
Stathopoulos says 
with no apology. 
“It’s a motherhood 
statement, I know. 
But I can see a different 
mentality in some students. 
They think, ‘How will I get a job 
from this?’ A lot of people forget that the 
objective is education, that the university 
is not the place to find a job. It’s not Em- 
ployment Canada. And school will never 
be like real life.” It is a place, he believes, 
to learn “the way you go about doing 
things.” Equally important: “Tt’s not how 
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not Employment 
Canada. 


Ted Stathopoulos, 
engineering professor and 
director of the Centre for 
Building Studies. Keeping 
up with the advances in 
information technology 
makes teaching that much 
more complex today. “And 
we’re still going forward.” 


much you learn, but how much better 
a problem-solver you become.” 
Engineering is all about solving prob- 
lems. Or, more precisely, the applica- 
tion of science in solving problems. 
Nevertheless, teaching engineering is 
actually very difficult, Stathopoulos ad- 
mits. “You're teaching a student how to 
think, how to use judgement. You can’t 
teach this in a month or even nine 
months.” Add to that the enormous 
changes brought about by information 
technology. Stathopoulos points out 
that it took his engineer father weeks to 
do certain manual calculations now 
solved in a minute on a computer. 
But going forward also 
means going back. “We 
can’t forget the past; 
it’s all built on the 
past,” says this 
Concordia profes- 
sor. “And if we 
want to be edu- 
cated, we have to 
take the long way.” 


Curious 
for life 
The long way also leads to 
the past for Harvey Shulman, S 
BA 65, political science professor and 
vice-principal of Concordia’s Liberal 
Arts College. He asks, “What is truly 
real and lasting and what is just here 
now? To know the difference between 
these is crucial, and it takes a lifetime.” 
Shulman acknowledges that while the 
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university must stay responsive to the 
times, “if we have a university on de- 
mand, if we keep following the latest 
trend and bow to the arrogance of the 
contemporary, we'll have nothing.” He 
laughs, “Otherwise we would have had 
a Department of Hula Hoops at some 
point.” 

Shulman, a political theorist, is pas- 
sionate about what endures: the Bible, 
for example, which is compulsory, 
along with other classical texts, for first- 
year Liberal Arts College students. “The 
students end up loving it,” he says, “al- 
though all those ‘thou shalt do this and 
not that’ upset their modern sensibili- 
ties. I tell them, “I don’t care if you love 
it or hate it. First read it!’ ” 

The College’s book-centred mandate 
aims to teach critical thinking, some- 
thing academicians, says Shulman, ac- 
knowledge as necessary but “disagree 
on what it actually is and how to teach 
it. My point is what are you going to 
teach from? Imagination depends on 
having something to imagine from.” 

Shulman believes everyone — those 
enrolled in career programs, those 
looking for a place in society, those who 
choose to or must learn a trade — de- 
serves the chance to have a liberal arts 
education. “It’s a form of discrimina- 
tion to deprive someone of literature, 
philosophy, the opportunity to study.” 
He admits that this goal isn’t easily at- 
tainable today. “We're trying to cram so 
much in that there’s a tension between 
breadth and training. And,” he adds, 
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“we have a three-year university. You 
always have to keep this in mind. In 
Quebec, students don’t have enough 
time to take whatever they like or 
need.” Still, Shulman insists that “gen- 
eral education is not the leftovers when 
you ve done everything else.” And as 
long as he’s up there teaching students 
“to be curious for life,” Shulman will be 
telling them what he knows himself to 
be true: that learning itself is exciting. 

Ariela Freedman, BA 94, a Liberal 
Arts College colleague of Shulman, 
doesn’t remember much about the 
merger in 1974. It was the year she was 
born. But 20 years later she would grad- 
uate from the Liberal Arts College, and 
five years hence, after earning 
a PhD from New York 
University in 1999, 
she would return 
as a member of 
the faculty. 

Her liberal 
arts education 
isn’t just a dim 
memory, says 
Freedman: “It 
provided me with a 
kind of cultural liter- 
acy that is increasingly dif- 
ficult to get. I had a grounding 
that my friends concentrating on one 
discipline didn’t necessarily receive.” 
Now that she’s teaching the books she 
once studied, Freedman is amazed at 
how her reading of them has changed. 
“T sometimes think we teach these 
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Liberal Arts College colleagues 
Ariela Freedman and Harvey 
Shulman. Shulman, the son of what 
he calls a “poor, not deprived 
family,” graduated from Sir George 
in 1965. “Sir George has always 
been a place where everybody has 
a chance to make it. That's a very 
noble thing.” 


books so that people can have them on 
their bookshelves and not be afraid of 
them. To have them so they can redis- 
cover them throughout their lives.” 

Like her older peers, Freedman is 
concerned about the limited possibili- 
ties for discovery that exist in under- 
graduate education as “people fit more 
and more neatly into narrower and nar- 
rower fields. That seems to me a loss.” 
But she’s not deeply alarmed by the 
encroaching business presence in uni- 
versity life. “I find there’s an increasing 
amount of corporate rhetoric in acade- 
mia,” says Freedman, citing the phrase 
“premium customer satisfaction” as 
one often used to describe students. 
But she adds, “Mostly I feel that 

this is just a new language 

and not something to be 
terrified by.” 

She’s also nonplussed 
when she hears some- 
one claim a liberal arts 
education doesn’t pre- 
pare one for the real 
world, “That’s false,” 

she states. She points out 
that with so much on-the- 

job career training and so 

many positions requiring 
“knowledge that is changing all the 
time,” applied, job-oriented education 
may not be the best grounding. “The 
skills you teach by having students read, 
write and present help cultivate flexibil- 
ity, a breadth of mind,” Freedman says. 
“It’s skills which are important.” 


Danielle Morin, Commerce and 
Administration’s associate dean of 
Academic and Student Affairs, 
Undergraduate Programs. She has 
helped shape the faculty’s 
curriculum, placing less emphasis 
on facts and figures and more on 
interpersonal skills. 


Personality determines 
opportunities 

Danielle Morin is not only unafraid 
of creeping corporatese in the halls of 
Academe — she uses it. “Our students 
are our customers,” says the associate 
dean of Academic and Student Affairs, 
Undergraduate Programs, in Concor- 
dia’s Faculty of Commerce and Admin- 
istration. “We apply what we teach. 
It’s good marketing.” 

With her Faculty attracting 1,000 
new students every September, Morin 
is concerned that each is served well 
by their three-year investment. To this 
end, she pushed to completely revamp 
the Commerce and Administration 
curriculum when she became associate 
dean five years ago. “We started from 
ground zero. We asked ourselves, 
what do we really need to teach our 
students?” 

The new program presented students 
with a radical departure. Instead of a 
series of accounting, finance, marketing 
and statistics courses — with the option 
of a business communications class 
in the last year — students are now 
required to take business communica- 





tions in the first year and courses in 
teamwork and ethics. As Morin ex- 
plains, “I tell students, look, your per- 
sonality is what will determine so much 
of your opportunities in life. Take me, 
for example. I’m a mathematician. 
Everyone thinks mathematicians don’t 
need to talk. But being able to commu- 
nicate with people is what opens doors.” 





Morin knows what opens doors and 
shuts them as one of a handful of 
women in her field. “I’m always trying 
to correct the things that didn’t work 
for me as a student,” she says. This was 
her thinking, for example, in adding in- 
tensive English summer courses for 
francophone Commerce students. 

It’s all geared to prepare students for 
whatever “real” world they encounter 
once they graduate. Comparing today’s 
Commerce grads with those of 10 or 20 
years ago, Morin finds them “more 
flexible, more willing to think interna- 
tionally, beyond Montreal. The world is 
out there for them.” 





Thinking about 
the Real World 


There are many worlds — or “real 
worlds” — to Catherine MacKenzie’s 
thinking. The professor of art history 
admits that when she first saw the Con- 
cordia ad in Montreal public trans- 
portation promoting “Real Education 
for the Real World,” she had a problem 
with it. “But I’ve learned to live with the 
idea,” says MacKenzie, whose 20 years 
at Concordia included a stint in admin- 
istration. “The University has always 
done a number of things.” 

One of those things, she points out, is 
allowing students the opportunity to 


Students in a fine arts class. Although perhaps the discipline most removed from 
traditional education, art historian and professor Catherine MacKenzie says, “The 
educational environment in Fine Arts is as vital as ever.” 








talk and think, to ponder ethical and 
moral considerations, sometimes seen 
as a threat in the “real world.” “What is 
it about people sitting around talking 
about ideas that’s so frightening?” she 
asks. “New technologies are not intrin- 
sically evil, but nor are they intrinsically 
good. We need to give people space and 
time to think about consequences.” She 
adds, “If the world is to change for the 
better, it won’t be when you stop people 
from thinking.” Or from creating. Or 
having the time to create. MacKenzie 
believes the value of a university educa- 
tion, including that in fine arts, is “that 
students get a chance to think about 
how the world is constructed and how 
they might make their own creative and 
critical interventions.” 

The world of the university, MacKen- 
zie concedes, has changed in the last 
quarter century — but in some respects 
for the better. “Never having had a ho- 
mogeneous student or faculty popula- 
tion at Concordia,” she says, “the 
faculty nonetheless has a more diverse 
populace than ever before, making the 
environment much richer and at times 
very challenging.” 

The introduction of new technologies 
in the last five years has brought addi- 
tional demands. “I think the debates 
and questions being asked in the faculty 
about new tools, systems and para- 
digms are really exciting,” says the art 
historian. “They are not only going to 
give rise to fascinating hybrid art pro- 
duction, but may also result in some in- 





Geza Szamosi, principal of 
Concordia’s Science 
College, warns students 
against choosing courses 
based on job potential 
rather than on what 
they’re interested in. “You 
always lose if you 
calculate too much and 
don’t follow your heart.” 


teresting thoughts about the implica- 
tions of changing relationships between 
the body and the machine.” 


The means for 

enjoying the world 

Things seem vitally clear to Geza 
Szamosi. “Most people would like to do 
more than just live and die,” says the 
principal of Concordia’s Science College. 
“In between, they want to do something, 
they want to know something about the 
world in which they live.” 

And Szamosi is equally clear about 
what a university education isn’t meant 
to accommodate. “We live in a strongly 
competitive, capitalistic society. If we 
try to keep in step with the rul- 
ing ideology, we'll fail,” he 
says. In my experi- 
ence,” adds the Con- 
cordia physicist, 

“the best students 
study because they 
want to study. 

And these are the 
ones who get the 

jobs. I see this over 
and over again. | al- 
ways tell students, “Go 
with what 

you like.’ ” 

In the small, highly selective Science 
College, Szamosi is always on the look- 
out for students with a genuine interest 
in science. “In the interviews, I'll ask, 
‘What are the books on science you’ve 
read? What about science journals?’ 
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You can do many things part-time, but 
not science.” He believes that scientific 
study requires a paradox: “You must 
know one field really well because if 
there is nothing you do really well, then 
you know nothing. But you also need to 
be exposed to all fields.” 

Putting this idea into practice, the 
Science College requires all its members 
to complete a science research project 
every year. “This must be a genuine 
piece of research,” explains Szamosi. 
With 30 percent of the College’s stu- 
dents doing these outside Concordia, 
often outside Montreal or even Canada, 
“they’re really being exposed,” he says. 

And exposure is what needs to hap- 

pen at university, Szamosi as- 
serts. “Education gives us 
the means for enjoying 
the world. Yes, we 
might be able to do 
this for ourselves. 
But most of us do 
far better with a 
formal education.” 

Szamosi pauses, 

coming back to the 
question we'll be ask- 
ing deep into the next 
century — the question we 

need to keep asking: what is the 

value of a university education, and the 
goal? “We are trying to make a human 
being,” he says. (2 


Denise Roig, BA 94, is a Montreal 


freelance writer. 
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We wish to mark Concordia’s 25" Anniversary by commending the university for its commitment to 
nurturing and encouraging the creative spirit. At Bank of Montreal, we've been innovating for over 
150 years, and, therefore, applaud Concordia’s mission. 


May the quarter-century you have dedicated to higher 
learning, training, research and the sharing of knowledge 
inspire myriad future generations of Concordia graduates! 
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Health for all Ages 


Many people, young and old, may not know that BioChem 
Pharma discovered 3TC®, the world’s most prescribed 
medicine for the treatment of HIV/AIDS, and Zelffix™, the 
world’s only antiviral for the treatment of hepatitis B. 


And they may not yet be aware that BioChem is also firmly 
committed to the fight against other diseases such as 
influenza, meningitis, hepatitis C, leukemia and other forms 
of cancer. 

But more and more, they will benefit from BioChem’s 
innovative science as it devotes major resources to research 
and development in the field of vaccines and medicines 


bringing products to market that will improve the quality of 


life of all Canadians. 


We are a world leader and Canada’s number one biopharma- 
ceutical company — working towards health for all ages. 


Congratulations to 
Concordia University 
on its 25h Anniversary 
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Congratulations to 
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have had the privilege, which I owe to Concordia, 

of taking part in the most important development in 
higher education of the last half of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the making of the mega-universities. In 1969 I arrived 
in Montreal, fresh from a doctorate at the University of 
Paris, to join the faculty at Ecole Polytechnique. The con- 
veyor belt of schooling on which I had travelled for 22 years 
had dropped me into a career as a university teacher and 

I thought that I ought, therefore, to learn something about 
education. By the time I realised that this was an unusual 
reflex for a young academic, I was enrolled for the MA in 
Educational Technology at Sir George Williams University, 
which seemed to be the most intellectually robust and 
interesting part-time course on offer in Montreal. As well as 
the coursework, the program included both a thesis and an 
internship. In 1972, when I came to do the internship, edu- 
cational circles were full of talk about an ambitious innova- 
tion in Britain called the Open University. I made contact 
and they took me on for the three months as an unpaid visit- 
ing lecturer. 

That summer in Milton Keynes was a revelation. The OU, 
as everyone called it, had just opened, but with a first cohort 
of 25,000 students it was already the largest university in the 
UK. In order to attract adults who had missed the opportu- 
nity of university when they were young it had removed all 
academic prerequisites for entry. In order to reach them it 
taught at a distance using television, radio, print and local 
tutorials. | was dazzled by the scale, the idealism, the use of 
media and the sheer energy of the place. I had seen the 
beginnings of a revolution and I wanted to be part of it. 

The opportunity came almost immediately on my return 
to Canada. I learned that the Université du Québec was 
setting up a similar project, the Télé-université, and I moved 
to Quebec City to join it as employee number 3. Five years 
later I found myself in Alberta as vice-president (academic) 
of Athabasca University, the open university of western 
Canada. During the 1970s and 80s the British example 
sparked the creation of open universities all over the world 
and I threw myself with vigour into the exciting interna- 
tional networks at which we swapped our experiences of 
transforming university education. 

In 1980 I came back to Concordia as vice-rector, academic 
(a broadminded decision by the University since I had not 
actually completed my MA). I gained immensely by working 
in Concordia’s own tradition of openness while also sustain- 
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by Sir John Daniel, 
MA 96 


ing my contacts in distance learning as 

president of the International Council for 

Distance Education. By this time some of the open universi- 
ties, particularly those in Asia, were in a rapid phase of growth 
and the rest of the university world was beginning to take 
notice. As the 1980s progressed I observed that the UK Open 
University had maintained the leadership of the field, so I was 
thrilled when my application for the post of vice-chancellor of 
the OU was successful and I moved to the UK in 1990. 

I had remained a student, off and on, throughout my 
career, partly for interest and partly because, if you work in 
a distance teaching university, it’s the best way of finding 
out whether the courses and the services it provides are any 
good. During my first years at the OU, I studied for a 
diploma in theology by distance learning. After that, urged 
on by my wife, I decided it was time to finish the MA that 
I had begun at Sir George over 20 years earlier. Concordia 
was again broadminded and let me re-register for the thesis. 

So it was that I 
spent the month of 
the 1995 referen- 
dum campaign in 
Montreal complet- 
ing research on the 
development of the largest distance teaching universities, 
those with over 100,000 students. I called them the mega- 
universities, and the name has stuck. By 1995 the 11 largest 
mega-universities enrolled nearly three million students 
between them in China, France, India, Indonesia, Iran, Korea, 
South Africa, Spain, Thailand, Turkey and the UK. Today the 
figures are even larger and mega-universities in Pakistan and 
Bangladesh have also passed the 100,000 mark. 

The thesis was accepted and I came to Place des Arts 
to receive my MA 25 years after I had started it. I revised 
and expanded the thesis into a book, Mega-universities and 
Knowledge Media: Technology Strategies for Higher Education, 
just as distance learning became the height of fashion with 
the development of the Internet. 

I celebrate Concordia’s 25 years with special feeling 
because the studies for the MA that took 25 years to 
complete have given me extraordinary opportunities. +) 


| was dazzled by the sheer 
energy of the place. | had seen 
the beginnings of a revolution 
and | wanted to be part of it. 


Sir John Daniel, former Concordia Vice-Rector, Academic, 
is Vice-Chancellor of the Open University in the UK, which 
has over 200,000 students enrolled. 
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Educational technology can be a valuable tool for 
helping students learn — but the onus rests upon 
professors to make it happen 


uturists of years gone by, mesmerized by technology, 
foresaw reduced workweeks and respite from 
drudgery. 

For university professors, it hasn’t quite worked out that 
way — their work weeks, if anything, are longer than ever. 

Many of these same profs, however, extol the virtues of the 
technology which keeps them at their keyboards night after 
night answering e-mail, monitoring on-line discussion groups 
and preparing class-specific materials for their web sites. 
Through the Internet, students can now communicate at 
any time with each other in groups, as a whole class and 
with instructors. 

“Our clients are busy people,” says Concordia Depart- 
ment of Education chair and professor Richard Schmid, 
referring to students. “It’s difficult for them to get to you 
during the day.” Jack Lightstone, Concordia Provost and 
Vice-Rector, Research, adds, “Professors at Concordia meet 
with students at what is considered by other universities to 
be ridiculous hours, to try and accommodate the 40 percent 
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of students who are part-time and the 70 percent of 
students who work.” 

Schmid runs on-line class conferences for all his courses. 
Participation is mandatory, and marked. He also posts 
his notes electronically before class. As a result, he claims, 
students take learning in their own hands. “They cannot 
sit there like lumps,” says Schmid. 

Developing such “student-centred pedagogies” using tech- 
nology is the focus of a three-year pilot project, funded by 
a McConnell Foundation $1.25-million grant to Concordia. 
Phil Abrami, director of Concordia’s Centre for the Study 
of Learning and Performance and a vital player in the com- 
pletion of the project, says the key to teaching is finding 
out how to engage students. Pinpointing ways to accomplish 
that through computer-assisted interactive teaching is the 
project’s raison d’étre. “By ‘interactive,’ ” Abrami says, “I 
don’t mean professors posting their course notes on-line. That's 
information dumping, and that’s not effective instruction.” 

For the project, about 45 teachers with classes of no fewer 





than 50 students will be trained in different uses of technol- 
ogy, apply them and report back to the university commu- 
nity, in Canada and beyond. With Lightstone as its cham- 
pion, the project was won on Concordia’s commitment to 
flexible learning and its objective “to greatly enhance 
access” for on-campus students through technology. 
In addition, while a handful of distance learning 
courses now exist at the University, those numbers 


MBA, will be offered entirely via distance learning 
beginning in September 2000. 

“What you're seeing is a revolution that the 
University wants to accelerate,” says Lightstone. 
“Over time — I hope sooner rather than later — 
using a mixture of in-class teaching and web-based 
teaching, we are learning to enhance the education 
experience.” With the advent of computers and 
the Internet, Lightstone says, “we have professors 
whose students ‘meet’ in cyberspace for group 
projects or to do seminar work. We have faculty whose lec- 
tures are taped, digitized and put on the web so 
students can review them. The use of technology in teaching 
is more widespread every year.” 





Political science chair and professor Reeta Tremblay and finance 
lecturer Arshad Ahmad. Ahmad believes technological tools have 
helped better involve students in the learning process. 


Using technology as a tool to improve learning is nothing 
new to Concordia: at Sir George, many Hall Building class- 
rooms were constructed in the 1960s to accommodate film 
projection and closed-circuit TV, to impart “great lectures” 
to the students. That experiment was quietly stored away 
when it was discovered that an immobile on-screen talking 


We have professors 
whose students ‘meet’ 
too are increasing. One program, the Global Aviation in cyberspace for 
group projects. We 
have faculty whose 
lectures are taped, 
digitized and put on 
the web. The use of 
technology in teach- 
ing is more wide- 
spread every year. 


head lulls students into a vapid state of non-learning. Other 
uses of technology would fare better. 

There was but one computer terminal in 1968 at the 
Office of Media Resources — later the Audio-Visual Depart- 
ment — when education professor Gary Boyd chose to lend 
it his services as research and 





development officer. “My view 
is that technology is the mind at 
work transforming the world,” 
says Boyd, who still teaches at 
Concordia. “I see it as a sort of 
Trojan horse, bringing powerful 
ideas.” He helped produce a 
successful French course on 
video, which included a dial-in 
access to the language lab that 
ran on cable television for a 
decade, and which earned Boyd 
a PhD. Another series of videos 
that instructed people on the computer keypunch system 
ran in a continuous loop in the room where keypunch 
machines were located. Boyd has learned that teaching the 
use of technology is a labour of love. “Hundreds of hours 
of faculty and staff time are necessary to pro- 
duce one hour of instruction,” he says, 
adding, “We have and always have had a few 
enthusiastic professors willing and able to 
put time in.” 

One of those enthusiastic professors is 
Arshad Ahmad, a finance lecturer in 
Commerce and Administration. Ahmad, 
whose September distance learning course 
on personal finance drew 350 students, 
concedes, “The primary relationship with 
technology must be one of surrender of 
your time, your life — it’s incredible. You’ve 
got to be crazy and in love with it and want 
to be on the cutting edge.” 

Ahmad has researched the use of technol- 
ogy in teaching, but most professors using 
computer aids can’t perform pedagogical 
research simultaneously. While teachers are 
lured to technology as a means of improving 
their skills, because of the added time bur- 
den, according to political science chair and 
‘good teachers will be teaching 


c 


professor Reeta Tremblay, 
much more, and expected to produce, and are not compen- 
sated for that.” Further complicating the issue, courses 
developed to be delivered on-line have raised the spectre of 
ownership. Does the teacher benefit if a course is sold to 
another institution? How about the department? These are 
issues still being worked out. 

Lightstone insists that the University can’t, and shouldn't, 
force teachers to use technology. “We’re relying on volun- 
tarism and the natural tendency of university professors to 
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want to experiment,” 
he says. When desktop computers first 
came on the scene, he points out, Apple chose to give 
units to academics. “ ‘Let them play with it,’ ” Light- 
stone recalls them saying, “ ‘and applications will 
come out of the woodwork.’ And that’s what hap- 
pened.” He adds that “those professors 
who have embraced and experimented 
with these tools have found them 
immensely useful.” 

Concordia will offer encouragement 
and the infrastructure and staff support 
necessary to both students and professors, 
says Lightstone. Professors claim that 
between 25 and 50 students is the maxi- 
mum class size before help is required 
to operate a functioning web site and dis- 
cussion group. But Lightstone admits, 
“One size will not fit all.” For instance, 
tools for teaching on site will be different 
than teaching at a distance, where stu- 
dents never have to set foot on campus. 

One of the best uses for off-site access 
is a discussion group, like that run by 
Richard Schmid. Ahmad, who has won a 
3M Teaching Fellowship among a half- 
dozen awards for teaching, reveals that 
most professors settle for simply posting 
lecture notes on-line. He has two objections to 
that: “First, people don’t like to watch a throbbing screen — 
a few paragraphs are all right, but course notes? Forget it. 
Second, dumping stuff is a very dictatorial, passive thing to 
do. It’s like telling students, “Go to the library, you'll find 
books there.’ You have to meet them halfway.” Hence, Ahmad 
uses more interactive and participatory web-based activities. 

Reeta Tremblay is excited about how the technology can 
enlarge the scope of the on-line human rights course she 
designed last January. “We have collected a list of all human 
rights violations, and of Internet sites that can be linked 
to ours, such as Asia Watch,” she reports. “We can direct 
people to specific sites to have 
a common discussion and 
to concentrate on a specific 
political discussion.” 
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My view is that 
technology is the 
a mind at work 
Since most students love ‘ 

watching videos,” Ahmad says, transforming the 
he felt that videos hadtobea WoOrld. I see it as 
a sort of Trojan 
horse, bringing 
powerful ideas. 


component for his finance 
course. “We produced 16 
videos to provoke students 
thinking about different top- 
ics. I let them ask questions of each other. Some groups post 
work in progress and others critique it. That’s for marks. 
There are also tools that help them organize their time and 
lots of doo-dads and bells and whistles to keep them inter- 
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ested,” he asserts. 

Ahmad continues: “While on the net, instant feedback is 
built into the course and pre- and post-tests and [with 
students’ prior consent] I also collect data on how 
much time they spend on each test and about their 
preferences.” He chuckles, “I’m collecting masses 
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Education chair Richard Schmid (forefront) and Phil Abrami, director 
of Concordia's Centre for the Study of Learning and Performance, 
where a three-year pilot project will look at how computers can aid 
teaching. About technology, Schmid says, “Professors may be 
concerned about loss of personal interaction. I've found the 
opposite. People are more open and bold on-line.” 


of information and I hope, before I’m dead, that I'll be able 
to analyze it.” 

Aside from its pedagogical uses, technology can sidestep 
physical limitations like that of the Hall Building, whose 
rooms cannot easily accommodate large classes. “They have 
rooms for 100 students and for 175 students,” says Tremblay, 
“but if you have 115 or 120, you fall between the cracks.” 

There are shortfalls for on-line teaching. Tremblay is 
uncomfortably aware that academic integrity may falter in 
on-line courses if students misrepresent themselves, and 
she is preparing an on-site final exam in order to discourage 
cheaters. Schmid relates that one professor finds students 
miss putting faces to names so has organized social gather- 
ings of the virtual class so they can meet. 

Not all professors are excited about the new teaching 
tools. Graeme Decarie, S BA 60, began teaching history at 
Loyola in 1970 and has been here ever since. Decarie, a 
legendary lecturer, avoids computer aids or other techno- 
logical assistance. But he reveals, “Twenty-five years ago, 
this professor put on a show during lectures, with bursts of 
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light and sound. People said, “Isn’t this a wonderful teacher!’ 
But what were students learning? We tried using a four-part 
series on the War of 1812, and ditched it.” He says, “We are 
not as involved when watching television.” 

Decarie scoffs at surfing the Internet to stay current. 
“Ninety-nine point nine percent of teachers say you have to 
keep in touch and up to date,” he says, emphatically adding, 
“and that’s bullshit.” He promotes outside-of-your-topic 
reading as a way to stretch the mind. “It’s not so much about 
getting new information, as for understanding and re-under- 
standing the information I already have.” 7 

In Fine Arts, on the other hand, professors find Mi " 
the pull of new tools — in the form of computer 
software — irresistible, as do animation and 0h 
graphic design companies looking to hire Concor- —\ i 
dia graduates. One of the faculty’s priorities is to ‘a, 
evaluate the glut of software at hand. A daunting 
task, “but you have to start somewhere,” says asso- 
ciate dean of academic affairs Andrea Fairchild. A 
three-year FCAR-funded project by Fairchild and 
art education and art therapy professor Cathy 
Mullen to research the electronic art room focuses 
on the usefulness of various hardware and soft- 
ware in school. Technology has advanced so far, so 
fast, that professors have been teaching themselves 
the software applications, an ad hoc method 
Fairchild admits “is probably a wasted effort.” 
Enough overlap exists where training could and 

should be given for students together 
with professors. 
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Fine Arts 
faces a further dilemma. Commerce, engineering and statis- 
tics professors don’t agonize over whether the computer is 
challenging the integrity of their disciplines. Not so in ani- 
mation, painting, textiles and more, where computerization 
has become an artistic element. “There are bigger questions 
here,” says Fairchild of the research project. “What does it 
mean to use digital expression rather than the artistic 
medium of, say, a paintbrush?” Interest in computers and 
art has boomed to the point where students must make 
choices, and enrolment in traditional methods is falling to 
the lure of courses with a digital component, which are 
filled to capacity. In Fine Arts, keeping abreast of technology 
may one day be akin to keeping a job. 

In light of this, and after years of impassioned pleas to 
acquire the technology to keep students current, Fairchild 
reports the University has promised financial backing in 
areas of design, animation and digital animation and sound. 

Lightstone’s ardent belief in technology as an aid to teach- 
ing has been key to Concordia’s commitment, and he is 
keenly aware of the need for many more teachers’ assistants 
and much more technical help. He says that while those 
were not named items in the capital campaign, support and 
infrastructure were — and that’s where the money can 


It's not about you, it’s 
about them. Education 
is not about teaching, 
it's about learning. 


come from. 

The vastness of 
technology, its myr- 
iad uses, the steep 
learning curve to use 


software and the way it becomes an interface between teach- 
ers and students can irk, anger and frighten some. “It’s a 
control thing,” insists Ahmad. “You, the professor, go into 
class, you decide the agenda, you talk, you set the pace — 
it’s all about you. But it’s not about you, it’s about them. 
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History professor Graeme Decarie, in the McConnell Building. 
Decarie is a fan of low-tech, old-fashioned lecturing — “I'm good at 
it” — but not of traditional attitudes that placed the teacher on a 
pedestal as well as the podium. 


Education is not about teaching, it’s about learning. How 
do we let go of all the control mechanisms we cherish as 
instructors?” Ahmad breaks his classes into small groups of 
students who must teach a concept to their peers. He says, 
“I want them to have ownership of ideas.” 

Not every professor immersed in technology was eager 
to put away tools they hold dear. Tremblay calls herself an 
old-fashioned teacher. “I love the blackboard,” she says. 

“It slows me down. And I like to talk to my students.” She 
also loves, however, the possible benefits of computer-aided 
teaching. “Technology is excellent if it helps make the 
courses available to a large number of people.” 

Eventually, predicts Gary Boyd, “students will come to 
the University only once or twice a month and will study or 
interact on-line the rest of the time.” Then again, that may 
be yet another prognostication that professors, 50 years 
from now, will have a good laugh at. «9 
Alison Ramsey, BA (journ.) 88, is a Montreal freelance writer. 
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Concordia and Bell hook up 


BY JANE SMITH 


oncordia University has 
( just signed a partnership 

agreement with Bell 
Canada for the distribution of Bell’s 
high speed Internet access service, 
Sympatico High Speed Edition TM. 
This will provide Concordia stu- 
dents, professors and staff members 
with the benefits of "faster to the 
Net" access services based on Nortel 
Networks’ 1-Meg Modem technolo- 
gy. Sympatico High Speed Edition 
TM provides much quicker file 
transfers than regular dial-up inter- 
net access and will facilitate the 
introduction of new computer- 
based teaching tools. 

As part of the agreement, Bell 
and Nortel Networks will provide, 
free of charge, 10 one-year 
Sympatico High Speed Edition TM 
subscriptions for key professors and 
staff members involved in the 
development and implementation 
of strategic telecommunications- 


based solutions in the teaching 
environment. An additional five 
free one-year subscriptions will be 
installed on demo stations in 
selected campus locations to allow 
students to experiment with this 
technology. 

Sympatico High Speed Edition 
TM was introduced last summer and 
now counts over 51,000 subscribers 
throughout Bell Canada’s territory. 
The service uses Nortel Networks’ 1- 
Meg Modem technology, chosen 
because it provides easy-to-install, 
plug & play functionality and offers 
several benefits, including: 

* a low-cost, robust modem 
which will handle the abuse 
of seasonal mobility 

* the use of regular phone line 
wires 

* and the possibility to talk on 
the phone while surfing the Net 
on that single residential line 

In turn, these benefits translate 
into improved productivity for stu- 
dents and faculty, and faster, more 
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Surf the Internet with 


efficient and better research. When 
adding the convenience of an 
"always-on" connection and round- 
the-clock, secure access to 
University resources, the solution 
proves to be a powerful tool provid- 
ing a competitive edge for the stu- 
dents who will continue to shape 
our knowledge-based economy. 

For our University’s IT depart- 
ment, the adoption of this solution 
will allow significant savings asso- 
ciated with current modem pool 
growth and management. It also 
positions Concordia as a true leader 
in the adoption of new telecommu- 
nications technology and_ its 
applicability to enhanced learning 
tools. 


For more’ information = on 
Sympatico High Speed Edition TM, 
call 310-internet. Information on 
Nortel Networks 1-Meg Modem 
technology is available at 
www.nortelnetworks.com/ 
universityaccess 
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» Starting at £ 


Sympatico High Speed Edition “$ 29% 95 


Bell Sympatico High Speed Edition™ is not only our fastest Internet 
service, it’s the only one on the market that gives you consistent speed 
regardless of how many people are online. It offers automatic and 


“t., 2 


unlimited connection and one line is all it takes to talk on the phone or fax while you surf, 


so you avoid the expense of a second line. 


Sympatico” 


High Speed Edition 


by 
NORTEL 


Subscribe before April 30, 2000 by calling 310-INTERNET or visit us 


at www.hse.sympatico.ca and get your first month of surfing free, 


with no installation fee. 


Regular rate: $39.95. Rate for Bell long distance subscribers: $29.95. Modem rental $10 a month required. Available where technology 
permits. Some restrictions apply. Sympatico and related designs are trademarks of MediaLinx Interactive, Limited Partnership. Sympatico 
High Speed Edition service is provided by Bell ActiMedia Inc. The Nortel Networks signature is a trademark of Nortel Networks Corporation. 
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Guest Columnist 


by Gilles Desharnais, 


CHALLENGE “""* 





oncordia University has fostered innovation and 

accessibility in education dating back to its founding 

institutions. As we enter the new millennium the 
time has come for Concordia to innovate once again, to take 
the turn that will ensure its continued growth for the next 
25 years as the accessible University for Montrealers, and 
most importantly, the world. 

With the power and reach of the Internet, combined with 
the growing power of multimedia computers and the Nin- 
tendo generation heading into university, one must seriously 
reconsider the nature and the way we deliver university 
education. A chalkboard, overhead projector and textbook 
no longer meet the total needs of today and tomorrow. 
Furthermore, the thinkers being educated in our universities 
must be tooled to face the challenge of the Knowledge 
Organization. Specifically, they must learn how to learn and, 
most significantly, get tooled for a lifetime of learning. 

Concordia must take the leadership in redefining the edu- 
cational model to integrate the power of the Internet and 
the multimedia capabilities of computers. The days when 
competition for students was limited geographically are 
quickly giving way to a global market not only from other 
universities but also private corporations, such as Microsoft 
and Cisco, who are defining the “fast-food” approach to 
education and training. A three-month intensive course, et 
voila, you're a Microsoft Certified Network Engineer with 
a guarantee of employment and a salary that competes 
advantageously with having a university degree. 

Like other sectors of the economy, university-level educa- 
tion is about to face serious restructuring. This will create 
countless opportunities, and seizing them will require the 
elimination of hurdles, the most important one being that 
the content creators and disseminators, namely the profes- 
sors, feel threatened. But professors should see this as an 
opportunity to redefine their roles and improve the quality 
of their graduates. They should concentrate on becoming 
mentors to students in their quest for knowledge and assist 
them in developing capabilities to learn and integrate 
knowledge. This challenge is similar to the introduction of 
automation in factories in the 1970s. Labour and unions 
fought to prevent modernization and failed to seize the 
opportunity to redefine the workplace. As a consequence, 
those factories that resisted eventually closed, one by one, 
leaving their places to those that integrated automation. 


The power and reach of the Internet 
will make geographic borders disappear even faster in educa- 
tion than in manufacturing. Unless we innovate and take 
the leadership on the playing field, American universities will 
seize the opportunity and become worldwide institutions. In 
a not-too-distant future, a student in Montreal will be able to 
complete a degree from Harvard, MIT or Stanford without 
ever leaving home. 

Recent events confirm this. In the fall of 1998, Stanford 
University began offering its first completely on-line degree 
program, a master’s in electrical engineering. In October 
1999, MIT and 
Microsoft announced 
an alliance and a U.S. 
$25-million donation to 
develop the I-Campus. 
The I-Campus objec- 
tives are to integrate information technologies to deliver 
new pedagogical approaches and structures throughout 
the university and address the changing environment of 
university education. 

Another major hurdle often cited is financing. However, in a 
world where ANYTHING.COM can raise hundreds of millions 
on the NASDAQ, an innovative approach with a business plan 
that paints the world as the market should be capable of raising 
interesting financing. For example, Student Advantage Inc. 
has reached a market capitalization of close to U.S. $1 billion 
by providing college students with discounts on a range of 
products and services using the Internet. Similarly, 
Ecampus.com just raised U.S. $49 million to build a web site 
to sell textbooks to college and university students. 

Knowledge is becoming the key competitive advantage for 
individuals and corporations. Technology is changing the 


Competition for students 
[is now] not only from other 
universities but also private 
corporations. 


way people acquire and develop knowledge, and the learning 
process is fast becoming a lifelong task required for an indi- 
vidual to remain employable. Our universities — specifically 
Concordia — must adapt to this new reality, and the time to 
act isnow. J 


Gilles Desharnais, BEng 87, MBA 92, is Vice-President, 
Business Development, for the Société de Développement 

du Magnésium. He remains involved with Concordia as 
Vice-President of the External Advisory Board for the Faculty 
of Engineering and Computer Science. 
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Knowledge *° 


Knowledge is a powerful thing. Exponential in 

nature. Multi-applicational. Driven by the pursuit 

of excellence. In the past 25 years you have 

provided all this... and more. The kind of knowledge 

that has created leaders in all facets of society and 

industry. The same kind of innovative thinkers that 

have made Alcan the front-runner it is today. 

On this your 25" anniversary, as one leader to 

another, we'd like to congratulate you Concordia. yay 


All the power to you. 
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Some memorable Concordia student scenes 

and moments through the years 





ve Engineering students in Grey Cup Parade, 1985 4 | Fun and games at Concordia University 


b> Boy George Lookalike Contest, 1984 6 David in the Vanier Library, 1970s 


@ MBA Case Competition, Hall Building, 1985 6 Loyola Campus Centre, 1974 


Recognize yourself or anyone in these photos? Contact Concordia University Archives, (514) 848-7776. 
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by Howard Bokser 
‘photos by Christian Fleury 


dome of today s crop of Loncordia students talk 
about their university — and their future 


every now and again to check in with those who are they came to Concordia, what’s it been like so far and what 
presently taking the courses or doing the research that we they expect to do when they finish here. As it’s Concordia’s 
often read about, to find out what they are thinking. After all, 25th anniversary, we also asked where they thought they 
soon enough these students will be the ones running things. would be 25 years from now, a tough question for young 
In December 1999, Concordia University Magazine ran- people whose main concern, often, is just trying to pass 
domly approached a group of Concordia students in the tomorrow’s exam. Their answers were mostly — and, per- 
Hall, McConnell and Visual Arts buildings. We hiton avery haps, surprisingly — optimistic. 


H alumni, obviously, were once students. So it’s instructive diverse lot, from different fields of study. We asked why 
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ORGS. fourth year, biochemistry 


when yOU GRAGUATE? Right now, I just want to 

get through biochemistry! But I can see myself working 
as a biochemist, doing lab work my first two years, 
then getting my MBA. | 


In 25 YEARS? I see myself running a pharmacy. Either 
that or teaching. 


ReEen DARRETT, third year, psychology and human 


sciences 


Why CONCORGIA? I heard they had an excellent psychology 
program. I’m now in psychology and human sciences — 
the study of psychological theories, sociology, and the 
study of humans in general. 


AFTER CONCORGIA? I want to work with kids, in whatever 
area I can. 
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IN 25 YEARS? I definitely will be in the workforce, doing 
something that I enjoy. 


yU, first year, management information 
systems 


when yOU GRAGUATE? Ill probably be in commerce, 
or an entrepreneur. Maybe I'll change programs later on. 
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In 25 
YEARS? I'll be a businessman or a computer programmer. 


genevieve TARGY, first year, marketing 


why CONCORGIA? Because I think it has one of the best 
commerce schools in Montreal, and it has a good 
marketing department. I also wanted to improve my 
English. So far it has exceeded my expectations. 


AFTER CONCORGIA? I see myself in management or 
publicity or marketing. 


IN 25 YEARS? I would love to be the head of my own 
company. 


KARINA AWUJANACA, first year, management 
About CONCOROIA: If you’re keen on your studies, this 


is definitely the place for you. There are so many people 
ready to help you and give their time for you. 


AFTER CONCORDIA? I'd like to do something in manage- 
ment. I’d like to do a minor in finance and see where that 
takes me. 


In 25 YEARS? I'd like to be the manager of some big 
company. 























antonette LARICCIA 


ash shahbazian! 


RASH ShAMoDAZIAN CFROM IRAN), first year, master’s in 
mechanical engineering 


About CONCORGIA:: The quality of university in Canada 
should be better than in Iran, but it’s almost the same. I’m 
still new, and maybe the problems I have now | won't 
have in a few months. 


AFTER CONCORGIA? I’m studying aerospace engineering, 
so I hope to find a job in the field when I’m finished. 


IN 25 YEARS? I like living in Canada, and I appreciate the 
situation here, but if I find a job somewhere else, I'll go. 







third year, art education 


why CONCORGIA? I wanted to do my master’s in art 
therapy and Concordia is the only university in Canada 
that offers it. So, I decided to do art education, then 
apply for art therapy. It’s been really beneficial for me. 


AFTER CONCORGIA? I see myself as an art therapist, and 
I'd really like to be an artist as well. 


In 25 YEARS? I'd love to be working with learning- 
disabled children. 





first year, painting and drawing 


why cConcordIA? I heard Concordia’s Fine Arts program 
was better than elsewhere. 


AFTER CONCORGIA? A lot of people are into trying to 
get their 
stuff into 
galleries 
when they 
graduate. 
I’m not 
really into 
that. I'd like 
to illustrate 
books or 
something. 
Maybe teach 
high school 


orata camp. 


In 25 YEARS? Id like to remain in Canada. I love 
Montreal. I want to be a writer. I don’t want to be sitting 
on my butt doing nothing. 


Claude JACOD, third year, philosophy; Concordia 
Students’ Union Student Groups Commissioner 


why CONCORGIA? I wasn’t planning to go to university, | 
was planning to travel around the world. Montreal was my 
first stop after leaving Vancouver, and while I was making 
money to travel, I decided to take a couple of classes. I fell 
in love with studying and decided to go full-time. 


when yOu GRAGUATe? Id like to pursue a master’s degree 
in the field of technology ethics, looking at how new tech- 
nologies, like virtual reality and implants, affect humans. 


IN 25 YEARS? I'd like to see myself working in a 
university. I like the university atmosphere, the creativity. 
If I pursue technology ethics, I see myself writing 
programs to be used in a classroom environment. Also, | 
want to revolutionize Concordia! (9 
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Your free, secure Electronic Post Office Box™ is waiting! 


Be part of another Canadian first. Help build the future 
and make Canada the most wired country in the world 
with EPOST — the Electronic Post Office™ for everyone. 
Go to www.epost.ca to register for your very own free, 
secure Electronic Post Office Box™. 


With EPOST, you can send and receive your mail 
securely, and receive your bills. You'll be able to do 
things like get your mail from your favourite stores, 
financial institutions, governments and other types of 
organizations, and even decide which advertising you 
want. All for free. And, as EPOST evolves, so will 
the possibilities for the way you use it. All from one 
single Web site. All in complete confidentiality. 


Go get your Electronic Post Office Box™ today. 
Be part of another Canadian first. 


For more information call 1-877-885-8049. 
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STORYTELLING, 


NTERDISCIPLINARITY 15 vor neuer 
AND HEALING 





s(us)taining 

Once, while I was sitting barefoot peeling beets in a white 
dress on rue Notre Dame marking the arson that had 
destroyed my home and the bulk of my life’s work, a woman 
bending low under a full load of grocery bags made her way 
slowly across the street and stopped directly in front of me. 
Without so much as a hello, she said, I don’t know what it ts 
that you are doing — but let me tell you, I understand it. But 
you know, she continued, it doesn’t matter how fast you peel 
those beets, or for how long, you cannot go faster than time. 
And with the gift of her words still resonating in my heart, 
she walked away. 


présence 
A few years later while sitting barefoot again — this time at 
the plaza by the Musée d’art Contemporain — actively 
crocheting as part of another durational performative work, 
an elderly woman with a deeply lined face and kindly eyes 
stopped. Unlike in the previous story, this woman did ask 
what I was doing. I responded by saying that I was crochet- 
ing and that I would continue to crochet five hours a day, 
every day, for eight weeks in different public settings around 
Montreal. I crocheted in yellow when I was alone and 
switched to the colour purple when someone cared to stop. 
This woman sighed deeply and began to tell of her life under 
the Chilean regime of General Pinochet. She spoke of how 
her family was scattered and how her memories still held 
pain and sorrow. She spoke for nearly an hour, addressing 
her words as much to herself, as to me. All the while, I was 
crocheting continuous circular rows in purple. When she 
came to the end of her expression, her eyes welled up with 
tears and with a voice full of all that she was feeling, said, 
Iam so pleased that you changed to purple when I came to 
speak with you, because I deserve to be in someone’s story. 
Exploring the relationship between artistic practice and 
social response-ability has not only been my preoccupation 
over the past decade, it is also a dynamic force that is 
increasingly felt across disciplines and within different cul- 
tural spheres. Presently, as we find ourselves occupied 
with concerns about identity and the authority of memory, 
the negotiation of historical and cultural constructions 
needs to be a participatory process accessible to everyone. 
Creative practice has been pressed into service to commu- 
nicate and heal in a world suffused with conflict, violence 


and the aftereffects of trauma. One of 

the greatest challenges engaged artists face is to find means 
to explore the terrain of and between domestic space and 
public agency through the 
current of everyday living. 
Both interdisciplinary 
practice and inter-genera- 
tional healing require a 
sharing of information, 
emotional connection and the compassion and willingness 
to understand that the perspective of others is as valid as 
one’s own. 

To heal ourselves and protect others from the scars we 
suffer, we must be willing to move through and beyond the 
anger and hurt that has been passed on from previous 
generations. Sometimes the patterns are so deeply etched — 
overlapping the personal and political, the individual and 
social — that it is extremely difficult to rewire oneself and 
society from victimhood and its polar opposite, perpetra- 
tion. Even harder, perhaps, is to avoid living with crisis as a 
way of life. Embodied tellings of one’s stories, and bearing 
witness to those of others in an atmosphere of trust, can 
attend to the myriad of private and public wounds we carry 
into the 21st century. Participatory storytelling enables 
competing memories to be valued, complex, overlapping — 
even contradictory — histories to be written, and conflict 
to be resolved through creativity and communication rather 
than violence and the oppressive use of power. 


Participatory storytelling 
enables competing 
memories to be valued 


postscript 

Public Art as Social Intervention — But Now I Have To 
Speak: Testimonies of Trauma, Resilience and Change, an 
interdisciplinary symposium held at Concordia in Novem- 
ber, focused on the the aftereffects of violence and the 
potential for transformation and healing through creative 
energy. Visit the project’s website, 
http://design.concordia.ca/publicart/ 


Since graduating from Concordia, Devora Neumark has pre- 
sented her interdisciplinary work nationally and international- 
ly. For the past four years, she has served as Vice-President of 
Auberge Shalom . . . pour femmes, a Montreal crisis interven- 
tion centre and Kosher shelter for women victims of conjugal 
violence. 
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hey know why a rat pushes a lever in a given experi- 
ment. They measure vibrations in mechanisms. They 
analyze economic trends and renaissance art. They 
are Concordia’s professors, and when they aren’t dis- 
seminating knowledge they are actively producing it 
— through research. Ask almost any Concordia pro- 
fessor how important research is to the job and the 
answer will be a terse “very.” Being involved in re- 
search means much more than keeping up to speed; it means 
pushing beyond the current horizon of knowledge, which results 
in remaining an effective university-level teacher. Research, and 
the subsequent publishing of its findings, also offers rewards of 
prestige, promotion and, importantly, the funding required to 
advance knowledge and support graduate students. And whether 
through the classroom, scientific publications or the market- 
place, the products of academic research often make their way 
into the world outside university. 

Jack Lightstone, Concordia’s Provost and Vice-Rector, Re- 
search, proclaims that the University sits at the cusp of “a new 
revolution in research, another watershed moment in its his- 
tory.” In 1998-99, according to Concordia’s Office of Research 
Services, our researchers brought in over $16 million in grants, 
including $2.6 million for psychology, $2 million for electrical 
and computer engineering and $1.9 million for mechanical engi- 
neering. That’s a far cry from 1974-75, when the fledgling Con- 
cordia received $1.3 million (equal to $4.4 million in 1998 
dollars) in grants and contracts in total. 

Like many Canadian institutions of the day, Concordia did not 
begin with an accent on research. Until the 1960s, Lightstone re- 
ports, Canada had only a handful of universities with a clear re- 
search mandate. The baby boomers’ flooding of post-secondary 
institutions in the ’60s signalled a wholesale revision at Canadian 
schools. The universities, however, hadn’t yet begun producing 
the cadre of young professors needed to establish the new level of 
research demanded. By the early ’70s, the powers that be at Sir 
George — and other Canadian schools — recognized the need to 
encourage more research. As the figures show, at the time of the 
merger there was no established research-intensive culture at ei- 
ther campus, but Sir George’s new mandate carried over to the 
nascent university. The transformation was difficult and some- 
times conflictual. 

The history is not foreign to psychology professor Jane Stew- 
art, a member of Concordia’s Centre for Studies in Behavioural 
Neurobiology (CSBN). When she arrived at Sir George in 1963, 
she recalls, “the research environment was non-existent. We had 
no laboratories, no grad students and no research funding.” With 
Stewart and psychology leading the way, “since then,” she says 
with characteristic understatement, “things have changed.” 

Part of those changes involves the characteristics and focus of 
faculty. In the past five years, as a result of aging and an early re- 
tirement incentive program, a significant number of professors 
have retired. “We lost plenty of good professors,” admits Light- 
stone. But as a result, he points out, “now we have a huge cohort 
of younger, early career faculty, all active in research. By 2002, 
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deliverables, maintain timetables and have 
regular meetings to keep research on 
track. “Never would a company give 
half a million dollars for a project 
and then just say goodbye,” 
Quesnel notes. In addition to 
Quesnel in Engineering and 
Computer Science, the Of- 
fice of Research Services has 
hired an industry liaison, 
draws over one million of Alain Aubertin, to ease the 
the $2.6 million of the psy- ih \ ee ? | transfer of technology from 
chology department grant | KU aa iG \\, ews p= _ the University to the mar- 
| \ tN My: i  ketplace. 


Market driven? 

Over at the Faculty of Com- 
merce and Business Administra- 
tion, similar concerns apply. 
According to finance department chair 
and professor Lorne Switzer, “It’s difficult 


close to 25 percent of Concordia professors 
will have been hired in the preceding 
five years.” This new blood will help 
make the University still more re- 
search-focused. 

Research is already the focal 
point of the CSBN on the 
tenth floor of the Hall 
Building. Although decep- 
tively calm, the Centre 














money. The grants come 
from a range of sources with 
lengthy names best known by 
their initials, including FCAR 
and NSERC. The funds go to re- 
search the workings of appetitive 
systems — governing our appetites for 
food, sex and drugs, for instance — by ob- 


serving the intimate desires of rats and Jack Lightstone to do things separate from the business 
other creatures. A pharmaceutical com- in his Sir George office. world. Part of our job is to collaborate 
pany concerned about the adverse ef- He says, “If you were to lay with them to respond to challenges they 
fects of anti-depressants on sexual Concordia’s departments out have. What we do in commerce is ex- 
functioning has helped fund research; on a paper end to end, you tremely practical.” Switzer defines the 


would find that research-oriented 
departments are skewed to the 
sciences and applied sciences.” 


relationship as symbiotic. “After all,” 
he concludes, “the world is our lab.” 


others have expressed interest in the 
Centre’s studies on relapses among 


drug abusers. Bit wih anew. core of Governments too are recognizing 
University researchers, in the past research-oriented faculty, this new paradigm. A 1999 report to the 
rather cool to the private sector, have he asserts this is federal government from the Expert Panel 
become more compatible with industry in changing. on the Commercialization of University 
recent years (although not without suspicion in Research argued that more research should 
some quarters). For Nabil Esmail, Dean of the Fac- be directed to commercialization. Quebec recently 
ulty of Engineering and Computer Science, there is no established the Valorisation de la recherche du Québec, an 
doubting the importance of academia-industry relations. agency which will help bring the products of university re- 
“Because engineering involves the application of science search into the marketplace. The federal government used 
principles to benefit people,” he explains, “we are, by defini- its October 1999 throne speech to assert that “improving 
tion, an extension of industry.” To facilitate university Canada’s knowledge infrastructure means... attracting 
ties with industry, in January 1999 Esmail hired er the best researchers.” To achieve this goal, the 
Louise Quesnel, an engineer who has worked ia % government announced the new Canadian 
in both the private sector and academia, as . 4 ; % * a. Institute of Health Research (CIHR), 
external affairs adviser. 4 University by pledged to increase funding to the federal 
Not all engineering research is imme- ~ research is ‘more research councils and promised to “find 
diately applicable to industrial goals, f f A h a new markets for new products and ser- 
but often there is a conjunction be- i un. researe oF vices developed through research by 
tween what professors are researching 1 in industry is like universities... .” 
and what industry wants. Liaising with an employee ° in But all of this talk of commercializ- 
the corporate world, however, is not P > ing university research is not without 
for everyone. “Industry has very spe- "4 academia, t he its challenges. Across Canada institu- 
cific research goals,” Quesnel explains, é‘ resea rcher isa tions are struggling to determine how to 
“and everything is due ‘yesterday.’ ” Fac- créator, share the commercial benefits of research. 
ulty members working with industry on con- Says Lightstone, “There is a clear distinction 
tract have to successfully develop specific between contract money, where universities are 
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hired by industry for a certain project, and “Universities need to reward people 

a donation, where money is given to an oo 2 sufficiently to keep them,” he says. 

area or to the university but not for 2 | | Another point, Esmail empha- 
any particular project.” He adds, sizes, is that academic research is 
however, that “technology necessarily concerned with 
transfer is a grey area, with knowledge creation. “You'll 
important policy and ethical find that industry research 
questions. For instance, to into, say, the surface treat- 
what degree can the uni- ment of certain commer- 
versity be involved in de- cial paper proceeds on the 
veloping and marketing a basis of trial and error,” he 
product? What sort of divi- 
sion of royalties would be 
appropriate?” Concordia is 
negotiating these issues, 
among others, as it currently 
prepares its intellectual prop- 
erty policy. 

Many issues around intellectual 
property and publication, Quesnel 
notes, “arise simply because universities 
and the private sector have different 










reveals. “In academia, a 
professor will study the 
structure of the material at 
great depth and will analyse 
the chemicals involved.” The 
point is clear: while industry 
and academic research can com- 
plement one another, they are not 
interchangeable. 


External affairs “Soft” science research 
adviser Louise Quesnel 


goals.” A university, she explains, cannot and Dean Nabil Esmail In the social sciences, arts and humani- 
be simply a supplier of goods, despite of the Faculty of Engineering ties, the issues are different. Tradition- 
industry's attempts to view it that way. and Computer Science. The ally, Concordia programs and 

One point of contention regards the solution for dealing with research professors outside of science or engi- 
use of contracted research material in concerns with industry is neering, with a number of notable ex- 


dialogue, Quesnel says. “We 
really need to talk with the 
private sector so they 


ceptions, were less centred on funded 
research. But with its new crop of fac- 


the classroom. While adhering to terms 
stipulated in proprietary information 


agreements, Concordia reserves the right understand our context, ulty, all hired with the overt expectation 
to use any research, even if contracted by and vice versa.” that conducting and seeking funding for 
the private sector, for educational purposes. research will form an important part of their 
Jane Stewart says, “Our primary interest is find- professional responsibilities, every program will 
ing out how things work and then communicating that enjoy its share of research and grants. Another factor, 
information to other people.” A far cry from corporate se- English professor Marcie Frank points out, is that humanities 
crecy, indeed. As with most conflicts, Quesnel states, the res- research has been undervalued in our society “because it 
olution requires dialogue. doesn't translate into the economy. But,” she contends, 
Research ownership is not the only sticky topic. “it does filter out into the world, and that is the 
Claude Bédard, Dean of the Faculty of Grad- university's fundamental mission.” Frank, a 
uate Studies and Research, points to the specialist in eighteenth-century literature, 
threat that top university researchers in , The production asserts that “the way people come back 
areas of commercial development of knowledge Th to literature and remain interested in 


it has to do with its application to 
their lives and to their current cul- 


could be enticed to leave by that old 
carrot, better pay. Fortunately, uni- 


the humanities is 


versity research, if properly funded, undervalued because it tural contexts. Most research, even 

offers professors benefits and op- doesn’t translate into the historical research, ends up being 

portunities other than financial. economy. But it does filter motivated by very contemporary 
There is no doubt mae university out into the worl d, and concerns. _— 

research is more fun,” Esmail says. . F 1. ¥ Lightstone says, “I think that, de- 

“A researcher in industry is like an that is the university Ss spite the obvious bias in this country 

employee; in academia, the researcher fu nda mental | towards funding science and applied 

is a creator, directing a project with more mission. ‘ research” — areas which, he is quick to 

freedom. But,” he concedes, “in industry ak ft | 

they get more money.” Lorne Switzer agrees. Sis CONTINUED ON PAGE 71 
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BY BARBARA BLACK 


In our story on the merger of Sir George and Loyola (p. 8), a Loyola professor was quoted as saying that while Sir George and Loy- 
ola were just bricks, “it’s people that’ll make [Concordia] work.” Absolutely true. But it is also worthwhile to look back at those bricks 
and mortar to get a sense of place and time, and to make memories of past school days more concrete, so to speak. Here’s a look 
at some of the buildings of Sir George, Loyola and Concordia, and a glance at the building blocks of Concordia’s future. 


LOYO LA + The first buildings at Loyola, begun in 


1913, were the Administration Building, 
the Junior (now Psychology) Building, and the Refectory. The 
Chapel opened in 1933 and the Central Building opened in 
1947. The Administration Building is an ornate version of the 
neo-Tudor style with decorative battlements, a reworking of 
English medieval architecture. This photo was probably taken 
in the 1940s. 


+ The Vanier Library was 
opened by its namesake, Gover- 
nor-General Georges P. Vanier, 
on October 27, 1964. An exten- 
sion to the library, which also 
houses some academic offices, 
was added in 1986-89. This 
photo was taken in the 1970s. 
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+ The Loyola Chapel was 
built in memory of the 
parents of F.C. Smith, S.J. 
It also served as parish 
church until the opening 
of a new, separate church 
m 1967, 
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SIR GEORGE + The J.W. McConnell Build- 
ing, often called the Library 
Building, was built for $65 million and opened in 1992, nearly 
30 years after planning began for a separate library building 
on the campus. It integrates the white glazed terracotta facade 
of the Royal George Apartments, built in 1913, and the inte- 
rior features a soaring six-storey atrium. A tunnel under de 
Maisonneuve Boulevard connects it to the Hall Building. 


Early in the century, the annexes along Mackay and Bishop 
streets were private residences, and many were also doctors’ 
offices. In 1968, Sir George started to buy them up with a 
view to building an arts and 
library building. However, 





this was vetoed by the City of Montreal on the grounds that it 
would spoil the view from Sherbrooke Street. Over the years, 
these grand old houses, with their balky plumbing and creaky 
staircases, have become a precious home to small units and 
colleges. 


¢ Shortly after Sir George moved into the Norris Building in 
1956, plans had already begun for a new building. At the time 
of its construction, the Henry F. Hall Building was the tallest 
structure around. Between 4,000 and 5,000 Montrealers vis- 
ited the building on its opening day, October 14, 1966. It was 
the same day the Montreal metro was inaugurated, with free 
rides for all. The building was named for Henry Foss Hall 
(1897-1971), former Sir George dean (1935-1957) and princi- 









pal (1957-1962). Over the years, the exterior became badly 
pitted, and it was cleaned and painted in 1998-99. (2 
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The Future: New buildings for a new century 


Plans are well in hand for new 
Concordia buildings, and some of 
the funding has already been ear- 
marked. That’s the optimistic mes- 
sage from the University’s space 
planners, who predict that Concor- 
dia’s enrolment will grow by about 
18 percent over the next 15 years. 
In the plans are a new science 
building at Loyola and construction 
for commerce, engineering/ 
computer science and the visual arts 
buildings downtown. In the process, 
other needs will be met, including 
new recreation facilities downtown 
and a better athletic complex in the 
west end. Student areas such as 
lounges and food courts will be 
greatly increased. There should be 


more classrooms, library study space 
and residence units. 

First will come the new science 
building, which is expected to 
breathe fresh life into the Loyola 
Campus by creating an academic 
home for a distinctive and impor- 
tant group of scholars. This new 
facility will dovetail with the reno- 
vation of the floors on the Hall 
Building that the sciences will va- 
cate. Some of the money needed 
for the science building has al- 
ready been identified, including a 
recent donation of about $7 mil- 
lion from an anonymous source. 

A new building for Engineering 
and Computer Science is not only 
needed but must be constructed 


fairly soon to meet the require- 
ments of a grant from the Canada 
Foundation for Innovation. This 
Faculty is likely to see a precipitous 
rise in enrolment — by as much as 
50 percent in its information-tech- 
nology programs. 

In their consultations around 
the University, the space planners 
have tried to encourage a robust 
wish-list for the next 15 years. The 
University’s real estate planning 
committee, chaired by Jonathan 
Wener, S BCom 71, and made up 
of experienced volunteers, recently 
gave the plan the go-ahead and 
hopes the City of Montreal will 
approve the master plan in the 
near future. 
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SIXTIES-STYLE IDEALISM MAY BE OUT, BUT STUDENT ACTIVISM REMAINS, ALBEIT IN DIFFERENT FORM AND CONTENT 


BY MILAN MILETIC AND HOWARD BOKSER 
ebruary 11, 1969: a day of infamy 
at Sir George Williams University. 
A 10-month-long anti-racist 
protest, capped by a two-week, 

200-student occupation of the Hall 

Building’s ninth-floor Computer Cen- 

tre, burst into flames. Although no in- 

juries resulted, the fire left the 

Computer Centre a mess of twisted 

metal, absent of ceilings and walls. It 

was an apt symbol of the jumble that 

the protest — and the administration’s 
reaction to it— had become. The inci- 
dent was soon dubbed the “Computer 

Riot” (see sidebar) and deemed by the 

media to be the worst university crisis 

in Canadian history. 

The Computer Riot embodied the 
60s activist revolutionary spirit — the 
good and bad — which stemmed 
mainly from young people’s frustration 
at social and systemic injustice. But did 
the Computer Riot — and other 
protests of the 1960s — accomplish 
anything lasting? And what imprint, if 
any, did this activism leave on latter- 
day students? 

Thirty years after the Concordia Riot, 
few Concordia students know much 
about the incident. February 11 is like 
any other day at the University. The 
computers are back on the ninth floor, 
where students have the chance to ex- 
plore the revolution of the new millen- 


nium: the Internet. Yet the protest did 
succeed on some level: the events forced 
University administrators to re-evaluate 
their flawed internal procedures and 
policies. Student representation on 
University decision-making bodies 
soon became more firmly fixed. In 
1971, Sir George Williams established 
the Ombuds Office and adopted Uni- 
versity Regulations on Rights and Re- 
sponsibilities. By 1977, Concordia had 
approved a university-wide Code of 
Conduct and new terms of reference for 
the Ombuds Office. And the atmos- 
phere at the University undoubt- 
edly improved for visible and 
other minorities. In what may 
be the most symbolic legacy 
of the protest, Robert 
Douglas, BA 90, the son 
of Computer Riot 
leader Rosie Dou- 
glas, attended 
Concordia and 
became the 
first black 
president of the 
Concordia University Stu- 
dents’ Association (CUSA) in 
1989. 

Would these changes have 
happened regardless of the 
Sir George protest? Cer- 
tainly a transformation of our entire so- 
ciety began in the ’60s, and student 
activism played only a part in that. 
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The true 
activists 
Color Ware a= 
as passionate 
as the activists 
were then. 


Donald Boisvert, BA 75, MA 79, Con- 
cordia’s current Dean of Students, 
contends the underlying shifts which 
preceded later changes at the University 
— including the creation of many of 
the student services that Boisvert’s own 
department offers — began with the 
broader activism of the ’60s such as the 
women’s and gay and lesbian move- 
ments. 

Certainly one product of ’60s stu- 
dent activism has been the long shadow 
it has cast over subsequent students, 
whose actions and convictions are 

forever measured 
against those of the 
60s generation. It is 
very safe — and fash- 
ionable — to label 
students nowadays as 
cynical, apathetic and 
self-involved. But how 
true is that? Just ask the 
Concordia administra- 
tors forced out of their 
offices by a student 
blockade in November, 
or CSU vice-president 
Tom Keefer, whose exu- 
berance at that protest got him arrested 
by Montreal police. The list of late- 
1990s student demonstrations also in- 
cludes the anti-Suharto protests at 
Vancouver's APEC summit in 1998, 
anti-MAI (Multilateral Agreement on 
Investment) rallies organized in Mon- 
















treal and European cities and, most 
recently, education budget-cut protests 
like the one at Concordia in November. 
Despite this recent phenomenon, the 
nature and makeup of the student 
movement has no doubt changed over 
the past 30 years. The idea of trans- 
forming the world overnight seems 
gone. Although many students remain 
impassioned, the number of activists as 
a percentage of the student body seems 
to have dropped. In an engineering 
class held at the very moment of the 
demonstration where Keefer was ar- 
rested, students were completely oblivi- 
ous to the incident going on right 
outside, too concerned with their class- 
work — and their careers. The idealis- 
tic and rebellious generation of the ’60s 
has been replaced by a more realistic 


AVN 


ee | 


and, yes, cynical generation of the 
90s, mostly forced by circumstance. 

Until the late 1970s, having a univer- 
sity degree almost guaranteed a viable 
future. No more. Simply put, job and 
global competitiveness doesn’t allow 
students the luxury to spend much 
time questioning important social is- 
sues. They’re too busy paying off debts 
and looking for work — or putting 
themselves into a position of finding it. 
Even those who do find the time seem 
less prepared to take risks and venture 
into explosive situations such as the 
Computer Riot. Instead of provoking 
social unrest, today’s student activist 
engages in a dialogue with the establish- 
ment. For some, this is a reflection of a 
passive attitude; for others, of political 
maturity. 


Students protesting 
against government 
cuts and administra- 

tion fees at Concordia, 
November 1999. 


Marsha Akman with some 

Sir George memorabilia in 

her Montreal apartment. Today 
she heads the political action 
group Enough is Enough. 


As passionate as ever 
David Smaller, the 1998-99 CSU presi- 
dent, doesn’t deny ’60s-type idealism 
has waned, but he maintains students, 
despite time and economic constraints, 
are still very much involved in the 
process of restructuring the establish- 
ment. “Even though students do not 
organize camera-ready events, such as 
smoking pot on the lawns of universi- 
ties, they’re still very active,” he says. 
The big difference in the movement, 

as he sees it, is that student activism is 
more grass roots, focused on specific, 
achievable goals, than 30 years ago. 
Supporting that assertion is the pres- 
ence of a number of grass roots student 
groups on campus, such as QPIRG 
(Quebec Public Interest Research 
Group), an umbrella organization 
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Above, Loyola students supporting the 
California Grape Boycott, October 1974; 
right, Michael Caplan at OPIRG’s Mackay 
Street offices. Grass roots organizations 
such as OPIRG represent the change in 


nature of student activism. 


working on creating public awareness 
about women’s health, democratic par- 
ticipation and ecology; The Right to 
Move, which promotes the use of bicy- 
cles versus cars; and Frigo Vert, a stu- 
dent-run, non-profit health store. 
Michael Caplan, coordinator of Con- 
cordia’s QPIRG, agrees with Smaller’s 
view of today’s students. What gets in 
the way of their further involvement, 
Caplan says, “is that most students are 
working part-time jobs, which discour- 
ages them from participating more ac- 
tively in the school system and 
student-run organizations.” 

Donald Boisvert, too, insists that cur- 
rent students are no less enthusiastic 
than their predecessors. “In the 60s, 
students would demonstrate no matter 
what the cause was,” he says. That is no 
longer true. But Boisvert adds, “The 
true activists today are as passionate as 
the activists were then.” By the early 
1970s, the revolutionary spirit of the 
60s had already began to wind down, 
according to Boisvert, who was in- 
volved in less radical events as co-presi- 
dent of the Loyola Day Students’ Union 
in 1973-74. Instead of large-scale rallies, 








dialogue was in, and the focus had 
changed. Recalls Boisvert, “Students 
would spend hours with their depart- 
ment professors trying to revise the cur- 
riculum and the academic structure.” 
Boisvert concurs with Smaller and 
Caplan that modern-day activism is 
more grass roots, adding, “Today, stu- 
dent activists try to make changes in 
their own lifestyles and encourage oth- 
ers in the process. The awareness about 
recycling is partially the result of the ’90s 
student activism.” In Boisvert’s opinion, 
the sensible relationship that the stu- 
dents now have with the “system” — “A 
good old ’60s term,” he laughs — means 
that “students have a sharper edge on 
things; they are more realistic and prac- 
tical. In comparison to the 60s and ’70s 
generations, they are real survivors.” 
One of those activists from the previ- 
ous generation is Marsha Akman, who 
as a student in 1965-66 was involved in 
pushing for the establishment of the 
first student union at Sir George. In the 
early ’60s, after the plans for the Hall 
Building were revealed, students dis- 
covered there was no place allocated to 
them, so a group began a campaign to 
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create a student union. “Back then,” 
Akman recalls, “we didn’t think that we 
could do anything within the ‘system,’ 
and that’s why demonstrations were so 
popular. We would vocalize our dis- 
agreement exclusively with protests and 
mass rallies.” After weeks of demonstra- 
tions, the administration capitulated. 

Akman believes today’s students live 
in different conditions than in her day, 
when low tuition fees allowed Canadian 
students more time for protest. “The 
phenomenon of a student as an active 
member of the workforce was not a 
common practice,” she says. 


Concordia political science professor 
Horst Hutter offers another theory. He 
claims the neoliberal agenda of today 
doesn’t foster a ’60s-like revolutionary 
mood — the big issues of equal rights 
for minority groups have largely been 
dealt with. The absence of an overriding 
issue, like the Vietnam War, prevents 
disparate student movements with dif- 
ferent ideologies from uniting into a 
single mass movement. Furthermore, 
he asserts, “students are much more 


likely to search for integration into 
mainstream business-oriented culture.” 
And “the concerns that they have today, 
such as preventing the rise of tuition 
fees or fighting budget cuts, are rela- 
tively simple, easily absorbed issues 
from the viewpoint of the establish- 
ment.” Hutter draws parallels between 
today’s student movement and workers 
of the early Industrial Era: “Student ac- 
tivists today, to use the trade union 
consciousness theory, don’t see beyond 
their ‘paycheques.’” He feels that while 
students seem to express an interest in 
social issues, they tend to define them 
in terms of their personal achievement. 
“The protest against the banks is linked 
with the great indebtedness of stu- 


dents,” he says. “Hence, the general 
protest is tied to individual needs.” 
Hutter points to a less obvious effect 
of the draconian budget cuts inflicted 
on Canadian universities in the late 
90s. Unlike the ’60s, when North 
American university professors had the 
time to study issues and create a sense 
of awareness among students, budget 
constraints have forced universities to 
hire more part-time professors, who 
teach more courses for less money and 
have less time to engage in critical peda- 
gogy. Asa result, the role of professors 
as independent thinkers — and fo- 
menters of independent thought among 
students — has been systematically 
eroded. “Students are now perceived as 


clients and teachers as employees,” 
Hutter laments. 

Despite the change in political and 
economic climate, the flame of involve- 
ment is still burning inside many stu- 
dents’ hearts. Maybe the grass-roots 
character of today’s activism, contrasted 
with the highly emotional one of the 
60s, represents a prelude to a more ra- 
tional and politically mature mass 
movement of the future. But recent 
flare-ups between student protesters 
and police at Concordia show that 
some of that ’60s-style fire, for better or 
for worse, remains. (9 


Milan Miletic, BA (journ.) 96, is a 
Montreal freelance writer. 





The Computer 





ir George Williams’ infamous Computer 
S Riot of February 1969 was the culmination 

of events which began in April 1968 when 
six black Caribbean Sir George science students 
charged their zoology professor, Perry Ander- 
son, with racism. They claimed their marks were 
lower not only than most others in the class but 
also than what they were used to receiving in 
other classes. Anderson vehemently denied the 
charges. In June, a dean of science’s report ex- 
onerated Anderson. During the ensuing summer 
and fall months, the Sir George students’ feel- 
ing of betrayal grew. Roosevelt (Rosie) Douglas, 
a well-known black activist, was invited to join 
the students and lead the anti-racist protests, 
organizing meetings, raising funds and building 
local support. The University established a new 
Hearing Committee, but the students disap- 
proved of the representatives chosen. On Janu- 
ary 29, in the midst of a public Hearing 
Committee meeting and frustrated by its lack of 
progress, a group of 200 students occupied the 





Computer Centre. Although the occupiers in- 
cluded the six complainants and a mix of black 
and white students, many racist slurs were 
hurled at them from counter-protesters. On 
February 10, a deal to settle the occupation was 
nearly finalized, and many of the students left 
the building. But the deal abruptly fell through. 
Soon after, the fire broke out. (How it began re- 
mains a mystery to this day.) The Computer 
Centre was destroyed, with an estimated $2 mil- 
lion in damages. Ninety-seven people were ar- 
rested, including 69 Sir George students. Rosie 
Douglas was sentenced to 18 months, the 
lengthiest prison term of those arrested, and 
was then deported to his native Dominica, 
where he later entered politics and was elected 
Prime Minister in January 2000. Perry Anderson, 
who was suspended during the crisis, was rein- 
stated on February 12 and exonerated by the 
Hearing Committee’s report of June 30. He con- 
tinued to teach at Sir George, then Concordia, 
until his retirement in 1998. 
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n February 11, 1969, I watched a blizzard of com- 
O puter keypunch cards flutter onto de Maisonneuve 
Boulevard. 

It was during the 9th floor rampage at Sir George, the 
culmination of weeks of protest. 

A misguided protest, true, but it was exhilarating to 
believe that we could “fight the power.” 

At the time, I couldn’t understand why the computer 
science students were weeping as their work ended up as 
so much confetti. I didn’t understand, that is, until I found 
myself at a monster keypunch machine during my MBA 
studies in 1981. I sat for hours, threading card after card, 
punching letter by letter, line by line, labouring through 
a statistics project which I can’t remember now and never 
needed in real life anyway. 

I still have those cards, souvenirs of that “Do not fold, 
spindle or mutilate world” I thought we would change for 
the better and forever. 

Now, many of us who marched to protest the Vietnam 
War or nuclear tests in the Aleutians complain about high 
taxes and welfare mothers while driving great big honking 
SUVs, the sort of gas guzzlers we'd have trashed, figuratively 
if not literally, in those more conscientious times. 

Oh, our heads were filled with such dreams then. 

We would overcome. 

We'd make love not war. 

And we’d all be united in Marshall MacLuhan’s Global 
Village. 

Now we're one world culture under the half dozen global 
media giants who dominate what we read, watch, hear, talk 
about and, increasingly, think. 

The celebrity culture rules. We are assaulted by its living 
brand names — designer-clad, surgically enhanced and 
air-brushed, all walking, talking advertisements for the latest 
movie, TV show or CD. Celebrities crowd out public dis- 
course, sucking up media space which should be devoted 
to government and civics, education and labour, science 
and humanities. When was the last time you heard an idea 
being discussed on a talk show? 

Meanwhile, we Baby Boomers, the first generation to grow 
up with television, have allowed our children to nurse at the 
glass teat, assuaging our guilt by thinking we’re giving them 
a “head start” with Sesame Street and Teletubbies. By the time 
they’re teens, they will have spent who-knows-how-many 
years with the tube. But how much time will they have spent 








Guest Columnist 


in conversation? Reading? Playing? 
Fighting? Staring out the window? 

Forget violence. TV’s real danger is how it turns kids into 
target markets, making them demand corporate logos on 
everything from their toys to their tacos. They’re trained as 
perfect little consumers, marching into a lifetime of spend- 
ing. (It’s no accident that there’s a correlation between debt 
and TV viewing levels.) 

And, since they pass so many hours relating to TV, 
kids attach an authority to it that challenges parental 
control. As Bart says to Homer, “It’s hard not to listen 
to television. It spent so much more time raising us than 
you have.” 

Ever think about what kind of ideas children get from the 
hawkers of fatty, processed, caffeine-laden and sugary foods 
while, at the same time, they’re force-fed sexual images and 
impossibly sleek bodies in the media? 

What about all those ads for overpriced shoddy goods 
made by indecently paid people in poor countries while the 
celebrities who 
endorse them 
make millions? 

Is this the 
changed world 
we wanted when we wanted to change the world? 

Sure, we no longer use keypunch cards. Technology has 
rocked our world, leaving it much improved. PCs, not to 
mention laptops and palm-helds, were unimaginable to 
those of us who waited on the 9th floor for our computer 
runs. And, of course, the Internet has linked millions — 
at least those millions who are literate and have access to 
a phone line. 

So the possibilities are still endless. But for whom? 

Marshall McLuhan was wrong. 

The medium is not the message; it’s the merchandise. 

It was ’70s funkster Gil Scott-Heron who saw this coming: 
“The revolution will not be televised.” 

But then, five years ago, even he sold out his anthem — 
for a Nike commercial. (3 





Is this the changed world 
we wanted when we wanted 
to change the world? 


Antonia Zerbisias is the Toronto Star’s TV columnist. 

In 1997 she won the National Newspaper Award for Critical 
Writing. A former TV reporter, she frequently comments 

on media matters for television and radio and can be seen 
regularly on CBC-TV’s Midday. 
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The year was 1974. Loyola and Sir George were merging — but someone forgot to tell the athletes. 


We look back at the Loyola and Sir George sports rivalry and its culmination in the year of the merger 


By Julia Gedeon Matusky 





magine elated fans running onto the rink and raising 
Loyola students off their skates in tribute after watch- 
ing them win the Stanley Cup. Actually, it happened 
not once, but twice. 

When the Montreal Shamrocks defeated the Montreal 
Victorias 1-0 at Westmount Arena in 1899 to win the 
national hockey championship and with it the Stanley 
Cup, their star players were Loyola boys. The same held 
true the following year, when a goal in the last minute of 
the final game against the Victorias from Winnipeg helped 
the Shamrocks take the three-game series and the Cup. 

The proud albeit occasionally controversial history of 
sports at Concordia originates with these early days. Loyola 
always placed a strong emphasis on athletics, and its heritage 
lives rich in sports glory. Most of the students attending Sir 
George in its early days, by contrast, had little time or interest 
for sports after working all day and attending night classes. 
Those who did participate often achieved remarkable success 
despite the lack of facilities. “We operated basketball without 
a gym; we had swimming and water polo without a pool,” 
recalls Magnus Flynn, S BCom 49, who became Sir George’s 
basketball coach in 1949 and was its first athletics director, 
from 1952 to 1958. “We used the YMCA and other places 
in the city, but when it suited their schedule, not ours.” 
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Through its founding institutions and over the course 
of its own 25 years, Concordia can boast of champions in 
sports as diverse as aikido and squash; it competes nationally 
in men’s and women’s hockey, basketball, soccer and rugby; 
it has a successful wrestling program as well as upstart track 
& field and swimming teams. But back in 1974, the battles 
for bragging rights took place mainly on the rink, the court 
and the playing field. 

The Sir George Williams Georgians and Loyola Warriors’ 
story reads similar to that of kids who grow up hating each 
other and end up getting married as adults. As fate would 
have it, the teams developed a legendary rivalry from the 
50s through the ’70s, luring students from both campuses — 
some of whom had never been involved in school activities 
outside class — to attend their match-ups in great number. 

The rivalry grew fiercest in hockey. Mag Flynn remem- 
bers it already being “a pretty rough deal” in 1958. “Loyola 
had a superb hockey team,” he concedes. “Ours was 
rag-and-tag, but gradually it came up to Loyola’s level.” 
Indeed, for the 12 seasons from 1964 through 1975, 
the Georgians won eight provincial hockey titles and the 
Warriors four. (Concordia would continue to dominate 
the conference until the mid ’80s). 

When Concordia opened its doors in September 1974, 
the athletics departments — and teams — remained sepa- 
rate, at least at first. Ironically, it was at that very time that 
the rivalry became hottest. On December 6, 1974, a bench- 
clearing brawl delayed a Loyola-Sir George hockey game for 
almost an hour, with 10 players being ejected. It was ignited 
by a shoving match between Warrior Clem Jodoin, BSc 75, 
and Georgian Scott Bateman, BCom 80. The ensuing brawl 
involved players, fans — even the trainers. Just three months 
later, in February 1975, another riot erupted after Loyola’s 
star goalie, Jim Corsi, BEng 76, slashed Sir George’s Alan 
King, BCom 76. “He cross-checked one of my guys from 
behind,” recalls Corsi, who in 1998 became goaltender coach 
for the Buffalo Sabres after a long professional career in 
North America and Europe. “T still see Alan. I taught his kid 


Both Loyola and Sir George have a long history of athletics. 
Clockwise, from top left: the Warriors vs. the Georgians on the 
gridiron, September 1972; All-Canadian John McAuliffe grabs a 
rebound for the basketball Warriors, 1970-71; star football 
centre Larry Tittley, c. 1974; the Sir George Williams College 
hockey squad, date unknown; Jim Corsi (with mustache and 
afro) on the soccer field, c. 1975; the 1916-17 Loyola College 
senior hockey team, Montreal City League champions. 


at high school last year. Nice guy, but back then he hit my 
teammate from behind, and I just hammered him.” As with 
the previous altercation, fans soon joined the fighting. 
Larry Tittley, BA 78, one of the rare breed who 
attended and played football for all three institutions 
before turning pro in 1976, worked with his older brother 
that night as security. He remembers, “The place was 
packed. It was school spirit like no one probably saw for 
the next 20 years.” That year the Georgians upset the 
favoured Warriors and earned a berth in the national 
championship. 
The intense competition extended to the soccer field. 
“You couldn’t escape it,” says Corsi, who also filled 
the schools’ sports pages with his outstanding perfor- 
mance in soccer. “It was a cross-town rivalry like no other.” 
Corsi remains involved with Concordia as a volunteer for 
its Student Athletics Support Program and a member of the 
Concordia University Alumni Association board, and was 
inducted into the Concordia University Sports Hall of 
Fame in 1997. Loyola dominated soccer in his day, and in 
1974 it won its first national championship and its seventh 
league title since 1967. But in ’74 Sir George nipped at its 
heels constantly, which was surprising since their field, 





Trenholme Park in N.D.G., was only available for practice 
once a week. In the final league game, Loyola defeated 

Sir George 4-0 in a match that the Georgian described as 
being so rough it made an Ali-Foreman fight look like a 
lovers’ quarrel. 

Sir George’s football teams faced similar venue difficulties. 
Tittley, inducted into Concordia’s Sports Hall of Fame in 
1998, recalls the long haul from the Drummond Building to 
their home field, Verdun Stadium. “We didn’t have any train- 
ing rooms,” he says. “We’d get taped under the stands, where 


I still see Alan. I taught his 
kid at high school last year. 
Nice guy, but back then he hit 
my teammate from behind, 
and I just hammered him. 


it was freezing.” Under such conditions, defeating Loyola 
became all the more savoury, recalls Tittley, now a financial 
adviser in Montreal. “I remember one game in ’71 that was 
played at Verdun Stadium without lights, and we did beat 
Loyola. There was a tremendous celebration afterward at 
the Moustache [restaurant] near the Forum.” (As fate would 
have it, in 1989 Concordia acquired the Verdun Stadium 
srandstands from the City of Verdun, for $1, and had them 
shipped to Loyola Stadium. ) 
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In basketball, it was the 
Warriors who had the poor facili- 
ties. Mag Flynn, who became 
Sir George’s Dean of Students in 
1958, remembers holding a special 
practice with the Georgians before 
each Loyola game. “I had to work 
with my guys to shoot forward instead 
of up because Loyola played in a gym with 
such a low ceiling.” Flynn recalls the 
teams being evenly matched most years, 
| but Sir George enjoyed the upper hand more 
v often. Perhaps so, but not in 1974. That November, 
the Loyola News described the Georgians as “peren- 
nial antagonists,” but the underdog Warriors persevered to 
beat Sir George 72-61 to win the league championships. 

As these rivalries reached a feverish pitch in 1974-75, talks 
ensued about merging Loyola’s and Sir George’s athletics 
departments. The student newspapers conducted polls about 
an athletics merger, and Loyola students voted against it. 
Few Sir George students bothered to vote at all. Some play- 
ers, like Corsi, believed the teams would be strengthened by 
having the best athletes from both schools. Others remained 
sceptical. Concerns regarding favouritism arose, especially 
about hockey selections. Paul Arsenault, who would become 
the Concordia team’s coach, quickly quashed them. “No 
coach is ever going to select one guy over another simply 
because he’s from a different campus,” he told the Loyola 
News at the time. “You can’t build a contender by making 
decisions through your heart.” 

In the end, money dictated a union. Concordia’s Board 
of Governors estimated it would save $60,000 per year by 
combining the teams. In June 1975, the two departments 
were integrated. Student leaders angrily accused the admin- 
istration of disregarding proper channels as well as the rec- 
ommendations of the Hannon Committee (composed of 
students and administrators). Most of the staff were uneasy 
about the move, and although no one lost their job, many 
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of the Sir George personnel 
found themselves in subordinate 
positions or transferred to other 


witliams Campus departments after athletics 


, so 
became consolidated at Loyola, 
where better facilities existed. 
“There was a lot of behind- 
the-doors stuff that dismayed 
people and caused uncer- 
tainty,” admits Flynn, now 
retired and living in Victoria. 
“Somehow the process was 
not out in the open.” 

The controversy cooled 
after a few weeks, and the 
coaches and athletes from 

the two campuses focused on pooling resources. Even the 
bitterness between the male hockey players dissipated into 
a united determination to win. The team was ranked number 
1 in Canada in 1975-76, losing only twice during the season. 
The “Concordians” served as interim name for the merged 
teams while a contest was launched to find a better one. 
More than 150 ideas were suggested and, after two weeks 
of extensive meetings, on October 24, 1975, the name 
“Stingers” was selected. Although the Board of Governors 
only officially approved the name at their next meeting in 
November, the department received permission — by tele- 
phone — for the hockey team to use “Stingers” for their first 
game of the season that night. 


In the final league game, 
Loyola defeated Sir George 
4-0 in a match that the 
Georgian described as being 
so rough it made an 
Ali-Foreman fight look 

like a lovers’ quarrel. 


Twenty-five years later, the old rivalries are mostly forgot- 
ten by today’s student athletes as they forge their own history. 
Led by the women’s hockey squad, Stinger teams and athletes 
are enjoying tremendous success as they strive to greater 
heights. Now shining silver, Concordia can look forward to 
enhancing its impressive sports legacy as it goes for gold. (9 


Julia Gedeon Matusky, BA 89, is a a Montreal journalist. 
For more information about the Concordia Sports 


Hall of Fame and a full listing of the inductees, visit: 
http://archives3.concordia.ca/hall/halloffame.html 


hile Concordia’s merger posed a few real and hockey for four and basketball for five. She was named Most 





imaginary problems for men’s athletics, it proved Valuable Player in hockey and in volleyball, and was the bas- 
a great help to female athletes. Women now play a ketball team’s MVP for four straight years. The school named 
large part in Concordia athletics, but in 1974 few within the her Female Athlete of the Year from 1971 through 1974. 
female student population took part in any sport, and those The women athletes learned how to take nothing for 
who were keen to play didn’t always find it easy. granted. Laurie McKeown Thomassin played defence for the 


Women’s athletics had 
been around at Sir George 
since the early days, but at 
a modest level. At Loyola, 


hockey team from 1977 
the women’s basketball 
team began in 1964, and 


T hn @ to 1982. She recalls 
asking the equipment 
manager for a new hel- 
met because hers had 
cracked. “It was just the 

in 1965 female students start of the season and 


established co-ed clubs Concordia’s women’s athletics has we were told there was- 
and fbeenecaiteld come into its own since the merger i Any TORT AGH 


hockey team (it would she says. “The women’s 
have been tough to budget had been 
have had women’s spent on new 
teams earlier since the jock straps for 
school was all male the men’s team.” 
until 1959). In 1968 Now, living in 
Loyola hired its first Montreal and 
fulltime women’s ath- raising three boys 
letics director, Brenda — all involved 
Mauder. Three years in hockey — 
later, Pat Boland took Thomassin coaches hockey and 
over, determined to make a difference. is a member of the Concordia 

The women’s basketball team went women’s alumni hockey team. 
from last to first within the next four Eventually, the attitude toward 
years. In 1975, the Tommies won the women’s sports improved. Many 
national championship. “I’m still really credit Theresa Humes, who began 










proud of this accomplishment,” says | to work for women’s athletics at 
Boland, a librarian in Toronto now who oi ech Di ee Concordia in 1975 and became its 
? women’s basketball team, 1939; the 

was inducted into Concordia’s Sports Loyola women’s field hockey team, 1966-67; director in 1978, for taking wom- 
Hall of Fame in 1999. She states, “In the women’s hockey Stingers, 1978-79. en’s sports to a higher level. “She 
basketball and the other sports, we had fought hard for better and safer 
to fight for better practice times and for money to attend equipment for us and for more practice time,” says 
tournaments. While generally supportive, the administration | Thomassin. “She finally got us our own locker room in 
definitely had an old boys’ club mentality.” 1979.” In 1985, the women’s hockey team honoured 

Gender equity in sports evolved slowly at Concordia. Humes by naming its prestigious annual tournament 
The Loyola Sports Hall of Fame inducted student athletes after her. 
and builders each year from 1967 to 1974 — not one woman Les Lawton became the hockey team’s head coach in 1982. 
among them (although, to be fair, the majority of inductees “In my first two years we had a relatively strong team, but it 
pre-dated women’s athletics at Loyola). When asked why, was much more social than athletic,” he says. That changed 
Steve Konchalski, the information director and coordinator with the players’ growing commitment. The women’s 
of men’s athletics, said in 1974, “It was always felt that no hockey Stingers are now the pride of the University. After 
woman had truly distinguished herself in some field of sport years of dominating their sport, the team won the first two 
either at Loyola or after graduation to merit the honour.” Canadian Interuniversity Athletic Union (CIAU) women’s 
He added that Diane Quart stood a good chance. ice hockey championships, in 1997 and 1998; in November, 

When the Sports Hall of Fame held its next selections, the American-based magazine Athletic Management named 
in 1983, Quart, L BA 74, Cert 95, became the first female Concordia’s the most successful women’s university team 
chosen. Her induction reads, “In the long history of Loyola, in North America. Lawton states proudly, “The University 
perhaps no individual has so thoroughly dominated the ath- looks at us as one of their jewels.” He adds that he has no 
letic scene or has reached such high levels of achievement.” doubt that Concordia’s women’s athletics program now 
Quart played tennis for two years, volleyball for one, ice enjoys full equity. © 
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We asked five long-time Concordia faculty and staff members to recount some 
of their Concordia memories, and the results are as varied as the individuals 


Etmwns VAS Daeranmenan Ahaun 
How We Became More 


to approve the establishment of what was then called the 
Diploma in Institutional Administration. Seventeen years 
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by clarence s. Bayne later I joined the program as Director. By then the Faculty 
was quickly moving towards 
y coincidence, this year is also the 25th anniversary of achieving the vision of the What really spurred me 
the Graduate Diploma in Administration (DIA), and in early pioneers of the ’60s. — a sat 

Sine. ; to action was the passing 

my research into the program’s origins I made a startling Back in 1966, just after I - i 
discovery. The Sir George Commerce Faculty Council min- completed my PhD compre- COMMEN OLS Us OUT 
utes in 1973 show that I was the one who made the motion hensive exams at McGill and colleagues that if | could 
was about to start do anything for the pro- 


work on my dis- 


sertation, Andrew 
Berczi, S BSc 61, reputation. Anything? 


gram, | would make my 


head of Decision 
Sciences at Sir George, asked if I would consider 
joining a new faculty of commerce. A few months 
later Roland Wills called to say that Dean Grey 
was definitely interested in having me aboard, 
and so I became a fulltime professor in the new 
Faculty. By the early 1970s, the Faculty’s dynamic 
leadership had realized their vision to provide not 
only an education for the conduct of commerce 
but an education for the management and admin- 
istration of all human endeavours. The DIA 
and the MBA were added to the BCom, and the 
BAdmin became part of the strategic plan to meet 
the demands of the expanding manufacturing and 
services sectors for administrators and managers. 
I remember feeling very central to this vision and 
energized by the possibilities for involvement in 
such a faculty as a member of the department of 
quantitative methods. 

In 1990, in the stairwell of the Guy-Metro 
Building, Dean Chris Ross met me and said, 
“By the way, you have not really done an adminis- 
trative stint in this Faculty.” I replied that I had 
served on numerous committees and task forces, 
such as the School of Graduate Studies Committee 
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on Multiculturalism Issues, and so on. 
Dean Ross added that he meant as a 
program director or department chair 
and stated that he had just such a position 
in mind. Following the appraisal of the 
DIA/DSA (Graduate Diploma in Sports 
Administration), he needed someone to 
bring the program up to the expectations 
of the University. At that time I did not 
have a great opinion of the DIA/DSA. Within two days of 
our meeting, I received a set of documents and a request to 
consider the position of director. I wrote a five-page set of 
conditions and these were, for the most part, granted. 
What really spurred me to action was the passing 
comment of one of my colleagues that if I could do 
anything for the program, I would make my reputa- 
tion. Anything? I decided then and there to make the 
DIA/DSA the best program of its kind in Canada. 

Ten years later, with the new admission standards 
and revised curriculum in place, we have achieved the 
expected results: the overall quality of the DIA/DSA 
has placed it in the first rank of programs in Canada 
for the not-for-profit and sport sectors. 

Little did I know way back in the ’60s and ’70s how 
my vision for the DIA/DSA would merge with that 
of the founders of the Faculty of Commerce and 
Administration to make it much more than just a 
business school. 


Clarence Bayne is a Concordia professor of decision 
sciences/management information systems and director 
of the Graduate Diploma in Sports Administration/ 
Graduate Diploma in Administration program 


Language, Life and Misprision 
at the Peoples’ University 


by ecederick Krantz 


hirty years ago, as a young European historian beginning 

to teach at the then-Sir George Williams University, I was 

assigned an evening survey course. Coming to Montreal 
from a prestigious private school in the American South, 
I looked forward with anticipation, and some anxiety, to 
teaching adult students in the famous evening program 
of the “people’s university.” 

It was a Tuesday night class of about 100 tired, yet gener- 
ally eager, people. In the first row, directly in front of me, 
sat a middle-aged woman who seemed to be following my 
lecture with extraordinary attention. As the weeks passed 
I realized she was a French-Canadian for whom, clearly, 
English was difficult to understand, and I admired her 
gumption in taking the course. 


As she stuggled to 
understand me, | tried — 
to put her at ease by 
trotting out my (rusty) 
French, learned in the 

New York City public 
school system. 


Being a new and still “progressive” 
faculty member, trying to be sensitive 
to the newly encountered “French fact,” 
I sought to speak clearly. When, at times, 
she looked puzzled, I repeated my points 
in her direction (without, of course, 
embarrassing her by being too obvious 
about it). 

Always she smiled sweetly and seemed 
to appreciate my efforts. When she failed the mid-term, 
I asked to see her during office-hour. As she struggled 
to understand me, I reflected on the complex linguistic 





circumstances of my new home, and tried to put her at 
ease by trotting out my (rusty) French, learned initially in 
the New York City public school system. 

As she concentrated on my words, the inadequacy of 
my French was painfully evident. We went over her exam, 
I repeated my critique, and her work in fact improved. She 
wrote a solid paper and final, and then turned up at my last 
office-hour to say “merci.” I remarked on the useful learning 
experience, for me, working with her had been. 

As she stood to leave, she thanked me again, this time in 
quite good English, for being so understanding. “Thanks 
so much for your help. As a deaf person, lectures are very 
difficult for me —I sit up front, which helps a great deal 
in reading lips.” 

A courageous woman, I think of her once in a while since 
and smile at my own naive misprision, my well-intended 
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misinterpretation of her situation. And I think, too, about 
how much easier things would be for her today at a Concor- 
dia University graced with good facilities in aid of students 
with disabilities. 


Frederick Krantz is a Concordia professor of history and 
a Core Fellow of the Liberal Arts College 


active in the field. Thus 1999 is also the 25th anniversary 

of psychology’s extremely successful PhD program. Getting 
the program into place had been a battle with internal com- 
mittees and then with Quebec’s ministry of education. The 
struggle for space and laboratories remains ongoing, but to 
date there have been 163 graduates of the program, 13 in 
1999. Two of our graduates have won the Prix d’Excellence 


de Montréal for the outstanding PhD thesis from all Mon- 
treal universities in their year of graduation. Currently there 
are 75 fulltime PhD students in the program specializing in 
behavioural neuroscience, perception and cognition, child 
development, aging, psychopathology and clinical psychol- 
ogy. Clearly this program has been one of the successful 
endeavours of the 25 years of Concordia University. 


Psychology PhD's Arrival 


by yane stewart 


psychology department took its first four PhD students. 


] he year of the merger between Sir George and Loyola, the 
The students were situated at the downtown campus, 


Jane Stewart is a Concordia professor of psychology and 
member of the Centre for Studies in Behavioural Neurobiology 


Ode to a Mentor 


by ponald Boisvert, BA 75, MA 79 


Canada from a five-year stint in American schools. 

I wanted to study at a Jesuit-run institution, and Loyola 
had been recommended by a Jesuit priest and teacher at 
Holy Cross College in Worcester, Massachusetts. I didn’t 
really know Montreal then, so when I came for my interview 
with Assistant Registrar George Oaks (who is now a priest 
himself), I got off the bus at McGill, thinking it was Loyola. 

I foolishly walked the entire length of Sherbrooke, and 
arrived at Loyola literally in a sweat (now we call it the 
Shuffle and do it to raise money). George didn’t seem to 
mind. He accepted me on the spot. 

I greatly enjoyed my time at Loyola, and eventually 
Concordia. I must have; I’m still here. I guess the most 
intense period was my years in student government, which 
happened to coincide with the merger negotiations. It was 
all terribly energizing. The highlight was the Whatever 
Happened to Loyola? campaign in 1974, during which we 
managed to get over 1,000 people for a rally in the F.C. 
Smith Auditorium. That hadn’t happened since the sixties. 
Its genesis was a strategy discussion I had had with my fellow 
co-president Marc Tigh about Loyola’s profile in what was 
then still called the New University. At one point, he asked: 
“Tell me, whatever happened to Loyola?” “That’s it!” I said. 
“We have our theme for a public 


entered Loyola College in 1971, having returned to 


CHRISTIAN FLEURY 





where members of the 
department were scattered 
on the Hall Building’s 6th, 
10th and 11th floors. It was 
a heady time, for although 


In 1978, four students 
graduated with PhDs in 
psychology from Concor- 
dia University. To our 
delight, one of them was 


hired that year as an assis- the master’s programs in awareness campaign.” I'd like to At one bint. slare 
tant professor at Harvard. psychology had been func- think we somehow made a differ- Tigh asked: “Tell me, 
tioning since 1968, these first ence. ’m sure we were a thorn whatever happened to 


in the side of then Rector John 
O’Brien, though it was all “fair 
in love and war.” 

I’ve had several mentors during 
my years at the University (former 


Loyola?" “That's it!" 

| said. “We have our 

__ theme for a public 
awareness campaign.” 


PhD students symbolized the changes that were taking place 
in the development of the department. In 1978, these four 
students graduated with PhDs in psychology from Concor- 
dia University. To our delight, one of them was hired that 
year as an assistant professor at Harvard and all have been 
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Vice-Rector, Academic, Russell Breen among them), but 


none more so than Brian Counihan, Concordia’s first Dean 


of Students. When I came to Loyola, Brian was Assistant 
Dean and International Student Adviser. What impressed 
me about him was his amazing availability. Students were 
always just dropping in on him, and I wondered when he 
was able to get his work done. With hindsight and experi- 
ence, I came to appreciate that he was, in fact, doing just 
that. One important lesson Brian taught me, more by 
example than anything else, is that students have the right 
to make mistakes; it’s all part of the learning process. 

He was a greatly loved Dean of Students. When, as fate 
would have it, I became his boss several years later, it was 
always a bit awkward for me. But he was really good and 
patient with me. As Dean of Students now, I know I walk 
every day in the footsteps of a giant. Though I may never 
meet the standards, Brian continues to guide me from afar. 


Donald Boisvert is Concordia’s Dean of Students 


Faculty Club Atmosphere 


by Ann Kerby 


oncordia has grown considerably in size and scope 

from its early days. But together with the great benefits 

of this expansion has come a loss of some of the faculty 
and staff collegiality once found at Loyola and Sir George. 
Much of this spirit emanated from the schools’ faculty 
clubs. Each faculty club served as a spot for socializing and 
fraternizing, and each witnessed many lively — sometimes 


contentious — discussions as well as some joyous and 
raucous festivities. At the Loyola Faculty Club, I remember 
elaborate Christmas parties with homemade extravagances; 
lobster dinners where the main dish was flown in from the 
Maritimes, met at Dorval and delivered live to the Faculty 
Club to be met by a full house of hungry lobster aficiona- 
dos and our team of “chefs”; and all-night debates over 
Senate issues and merger dramas. Both the Loyola and 

Sir George faculty clubs brought together staff and faculty 
from across their respective campuses and provided a real 
sense of community. 

With increased demands 
on professional and social 
time, with the greater dis- 
tances involved at Concor- 
dia, and simply with the 
aging of many of those who 
remember the faculty clubs 
in their heyday, the clubs 
don’t play the same role they 
did in the early ’70s. Today 
they are used mainly for 
institutional events, not as a place to meet, chat or cavort. 

As we look ahead and plan for the next 25 years, I hope 

Concordia will realize the potential for both the Sir George 
and Loyola faculty clubs as morale builders and provide the 
opportunity and physical facilities to reinstate these clubs as 
the vibrant and vital places they once were. |) 


Ann Kerby ts director of Concordia’s Advocacy and 
Support Services 
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| remember lobster 
dinners where the main 
dish was flown in from 
the Maritimes, met at 
Dorval and delivered live 
to the Faculty Club to be 
met by a full house of 
hungry lobster aficionados 
and our team of “chefs.” 
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Cate 110,000-plus alumni of Concordia, Loyola and Sir 

S George can be found in good numbers in Montreal as well 
as elsewhere in Canada and at the sites of the international chap- 
ters of the Concordia University Alumni Association (CUAA): 
Quebec City, Ottawa, Toronto, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver, 
Victoria, Boston, New York City, London, Trinidad & Tobago 
and Hong Kong. But our alumni are also scattered across the 
globe. Here’s where Concordians are located around the world: 
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Montreal 

Quebec City 
Ottawa 

Toronto 

Calgary 

Edmonton 
Vancouver 

Victoria 

balance of Canada 





ALU MOMOEM A P 





Los Angeles 306 «6 United Kingdom 228 @ 
Washington, D.C. 204 éy balance of Europe 455 ® 
New York City 870 @O 
Boston 314 ® Africa 174 ® 
balance of U.S. 1,553 14) 
Hong Kong 572 20) 
Trinidad & Tobago 135 ® bala aee Heats 694 @ 
Mexico, South & 
Central America 401 © Total 1 10,669 
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he Alumni Recognition Awards, first handed out in 

November 1990, are presented to outstanding alumni, 
students, teachers and friends of Concordia. In total, 77 
individuals have been honoured by the CUAA in 10 years. 
The awards include the Humberto Santos Award of Merit, 
the CUAA’s highest honour, named after the late Humberto 
Santos, who won the Award of Merit in 1996. There is 
also the Distinguished Service Award, the Honorary Life 
Membership, the Outstanding Student Award and the 
Award for Excellence in Teaching. | 

At the 10th annual awards dinner, held January 27, 2000, 
at Montreal’s St. James’s Club, 135 people féted the Alumni 
Recognition Awards recipients: Stephen Huza, S BA 73, 
Humberto Santos Award of Merit; Ronald Corey, 
Honorary Life Membership; Frank Mizgala, L BCom 66, 
Distinguished Service Award; Liliane Gondo, Outstanding 
Student Award; and Michael Di Grappa, BA 84, Distin- 
guished Service Award. Not present: Bluma Litner and Sean 
E. McEvenue, Alumni Award for Excellence in Teaching. 
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Presidential summit 

To commemorate Concordia’s 25th anniversary, in the fall 
of 1999 the alumni associations of Concordia, Loyola and 

Sir George launched the Past Presidents’ Circle. The Circle 
was created to recognize the invaluable contributions of past 
association leaders and allow them to reunite and re-establish 
their ties to their alma mater. It will also give current leaders 
the chance to tap into the experience of their predecessors. 
The inaugural Presidents’ Circle event took place at Montre- 
al’s Mount Stephen Club, on November 24. Twenty-three 
past presidents of the CUAA, the Loyola Alumni Association 
and the Association of Alumni Sir George Williams attended, 
including (pictured above) Ronald Laughlin, BCom 75, 
Elaine Arsenault, BA 83, and Benoit Pelland, BAdmin 88, 
and Pierre Frégau, BA 76. (3 
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HOMECOMING 2000 SEPTEMBER 21 TO 23, 2000 


Come Celebrate Concordia University’s 25th Anniversary 





We have a whole weekend of fun I am interested in: 


| Being a class representative/ 
organizing a reunion of my class of: 


If you're interested in seeing old friends ©) Attending a reunion of my class of: 


planned and we hope you'll be part of it! 


and acquaintances at a 2000 reunion event, © Organizing or attending a reunion of my department, 
contact Cindy Hedrich. at (514) 848-3815 Sports team, yearbook committee, etc. (please specify): 
fax: (514) 848-2826, or e-mail: © Attending events/lectures such as: 


chedrich@coral.concordia.ca. 


Name: 
For further details and dates, Address: 
check out our Homecoming website at Telephone: (home) (office) 
, : : E-mail: 
http://alumni.concordia.ca/AlumWeb/Homecoming.html Poureeanduear 


Institution: 


Please return to: Homecoming 2000, Concordia University 


1455 de Maisonneuve West, Suite BC-101 Montreal, QC H3G 1M8 





Concordia University Alumni Association 


Mentor: men-tor\ men-to(a)r\n. 1: a trusted counsellor or guide. 
2: tutor, coach. 


You CONE WiGH LY In a competitive world, students need good advice. Who better 


to provide guidance on career goals or graduate studies than 


Ce CONMENDEV AS alumni — women and men who have made just those kinds of 
bh NENTOR WHO CAN decisions? J 


WELV NE 10 NETWORK. Register now and become one of our valued Mentors. 


Share your professional and personal experiences with 


students and alumni and provide them with practical 
advice on the realities of the workplace. 


Consult the Alumni homepage @ 
http://alumni.concordia.ca/alumweb 


Click on Career Centre to access the Mentor Program 
and register. 


Browse through other Mentor profiles. 
Contact Mentor(s) via e-mail if you wish. 


For more information, contact: Maria Ponte 
Tel.: (514) 648-3625 E-mail: mponte@coral.concordia.ca 
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You must remember this: 


selected headlines from the student press 


As time goes by, do any of these articles from The Loyola News, The Georgian, The Link or The Concordian ring a bell? 
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OUR 
UNIVERSITY 19 
Orr of THIF 


The Concordia University 


Al umn 1 Association 


congratulates 
Concordia 


on its 2 th 
Anniversary 


http: //alumni.concordia.ca/alumweb 





Today’s competitive job market requires up-to- 
date skills. Invest in your personal and profes- 
sional development by continuing your educa- 
tion with us. The Centre for Continuing Educa- 
tion offers challenging programs and courses for 
the “Real World.” 


& Communications/Visual Arts 
= Microcomputers 

™@ Business and Administration 
si 


English, French and Spanish as a 
Second Language 


= Hospitality Management and Tourism 
For further information please contact 848-3600 or 
visit the Centre at 1600 Ste. Catherine Street West. 


Centre for 
t o Soya Cer | continuing 


UNEV ER S fry Education 


Real education for the real world 
www.concordia.ca 
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NOTICE 


is hereby given that the 


Concordia University Alumni Association 
will hold its 


Annual General Meeting 


at 6 p.m. on Tuesday, May 23, 2000 


The meeting is held for the purpose of receiving reports and 
the election of the 2000-2001 board of directors and executive. 


Faculty Club Lounge 
Sir George Williams Campus 
H-769, Henry F. Hall Building, 1455 re Maisonneuve W. 


R.S.V.P. Maria Ponte, (514) 848-3825 





Loyola Alumni Educational Grant 


Deadline: April 1, 2000. Five $1,500 grants will be 
awarded to full-time Concordia students at any level, 
whether undergraduate or graduate, and whether as 
entrance or in-course awards. Students who fulfil the 
University’s admission requirements and remain in 
good standing are eligible, with preference given to 
children and grandchildren of active Loyola Alumni 
Association members. Applications may be obtained 
as follows: 


@ undergraduate students: Financial Aid and Awards 
Office, (514) 848-3522 

e graduate students: School of Graduate Studies, 

(514) 848-3809 


NOTICE 


is hereby given that the 


Association of Alumni 
Sir George Williams University Inc. 
will hold its 


63™ Annual General Meeting 


at 6 p.m., Thursday, May 25, 2000 


The meeting is held for the purpose of receiving reports 
and the election of a new slate of directors. 


Faculty Club Lounge 
Sir George Williams Campus 
H-769, Henry F. Hall Building, 1455 de Maisonneuve W. 


R.S.V.P. Leisha LeCouvie, (514) 848-3819 















CHRISTIAN FLEURY 


\ 


IN MEMORY 


Matthew Douglass, 1926-1992 
If we succeed in giving the love of learning, 
the learning itself is sure to follow. 


Vs yN AuGusT 24, 1992, 
‘eA the lives of four 


Concordia professors 
were suddenly, brutally 
stolen. In October 1996, 
the University opened a 
permanent memorial to 
them in the lobby of 
the Hall Building. The 
memorial, by artists 
Eduardo Aquino, MFA 
94, Johanne Sloan and 
Kathryn Walters, includes 
four tables with inscrip- 
tions of the professors’ 
favourite quotes. We 
fondly remember these 
men with these words. 


— Sir 


John Lubbock, The Pleasure of Life 


Michael Hogben, 1940-1992 
Whoever is a teacher through and through 
takes all things seriously only in relation 
to his students — even himself. 


— Fried 


rich Nietzsche, Beyond Good and Evil 


Aaron Jaan Saber, 1946-1992 


Qui tacet Consentit 


Phoivos Ziogas, 1944-1992 


Phoebus, arise and paint the sable skies 


(- 


with azure, white and red 
— W. Drummond 
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STOP 


CONCORDIA 
“ACCOUNTING” 
ALUMNI 








We have 
TEMPORARY 
ASSIGNMENTS! 


Earn 30K up to 300K 











Immediate 
requirements for 


® Assistant Controllers 
© Intermediates & Seniors 
¢ Financial Analysts 
® Controllers 


e CFO'S and more! 


Throughout the Greater 
Toronto & surrounding areas. 
















Bruce Singer CA. 
B.Comm, Concordia 1977 





Howard Maritzer 
B. Comm, Concordia 1977 


A piece of the puzzle is 


WAITING 
FOR YOU! 


Contact us today to see 
what we can do for you. 





Part Time 
‘A Controllers 





1600 Steeles Ave. West, Suite 300 
Concord, ON L4K 4M2 


Tel: (905) 660-9550 
Fax: (416) 946-1089 


E-mail: resume@theptc.on.ca 
Visit our website at: 













www.toronto.com/pte 


for a current listing of positions. 


Alstom Transport 
Telecité is a world 
leader in the develop- 
ment and production 
of Advanced Traveller 
Passenger Information 
Systems. The dynamic 
and visionary team of 
professionals received 
the 1999 Octas award 
for innovation and, 
the AIC award for its 
original and outstand- 
ing quality product, as 
well as its impact on 
the global market. 


Alstom Transport 
Telecité would like to 
congratulate Concordia 
University for its educa- 
tional and innovative 
achievements over 25 
years. Concordia con- 
tinues to provide an 
excellent educational 
system to students. 

As part of the 25th 
anniversary celebra- 
tions, we would like 

to inform Concordia’s 
graduates, that 
Telecité offers an excel- 
lent working environ- 
ment to continue their 
own personal and pro- 
fessional growth and, 
that there are several 
opportunities in Sales, 
Marketing, Engineer- 
ing, Manufacturing 
and Finance. 


We encourage gradu- 
ate students to contact 
our human resource 
department for further 
details or, consult our 
website. 


ALSTOM 


TRANSPORT 
Telecité 


3330, De Miniac Ville 
St-Laurent, Quebec H4S 
1Y4, Canada 


Fax: +(514) 333-0496 
www.telecite.com 
Carreers@telecite.com 
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6869, boul. Métropolitain Est 
Saint-Léonard (Québec) 


HiP 1X8 Canada 


Téléphone : (514) 328-6662 
Télécopie : (514) 328-3310 
Site internet : www.saputo.com 


Groupe Saputo Inc. 


Con gra ltulations 









Fram (/ne 





Canadian 


fo ‘Another 





: Be fs 8 a nts a i wil fe et it ee at i te oS " 
me PER RE ESET Industries Limite 


Peter McAusian 


Président 


Brasserie McAuslan 

4850 St-Ambroise 

Bureau !00 

Montréal, Québec 

Canada H4C 3N8 

Tél.: (514) 939-3060 
1-800-565-3060 

Fax: (514) 939-6136 

http: // www.mcauslan.com 


Congratulations on your 
25th Anniversary! 


framing systems 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71 gaa broad a perspective as possible. “Dis- Twenty-five years from today, we’ll 


ease is also about politics, economy and know for sure if the Vice-Rector has 
maintain, deserve all the funding they culture,” says Nadeau, “and the course read the tea leaves accurately. But the 
can get — “we are going to see an enor- seeks to catch the spirit of this.” smart money — from NSERC, FCAR 
mous renewal of social science and hu- The Faculty of Fine Arts too can and CIHR — is clearly on his side. 
manities research and of funding for it.” _—_ look to reap the benefits of the renewed 
He illustrates: “If you were to ask some- stress on research. Concordia is making Patrick McDonagh, PhD 98, is a 
one to pick five make-it-or-break-it the case to Quebec’s new Ministry of Montreal freelance writer. 
issues relating to Canada’s continued Research, Science and Technology, 
existence, they'll pick social sciences reports Claude Bédard, to fund Fine Wherein *theusorld 
and humanities-related subjects. The Arts research in information technol- 
a ; . * fe have you been? 
crisis in health care, for instance, is ogy and digital animation. Bédard 
not a scientific crisis, but one of policy adds, “The CIHR is already embracing Your WUSC friends 
and management — it’s a social science a wider understanding of what quali- are looking for you. 
crisis.” fies as health research; for instance, 
One example of humanities and so- art therapy could receive funding from 2 
cial science research working its way them.” 
out of the university doors and onto the Concordia’s research revolution, as LP a % Join us 
streets is Concordia’s highly lauded heralded by Lightstone, thus features ee to celebrate 
course on HIV/AIDS. Communication two components: a general growth of World — IYV 2001 
studies professor Chantal Nadeau, one research across the University and a — the International 
of the course organizers, explains that specific, dramatic rise in research in Canada Year of Volunteers 
the project “correlates research and very — the humanities and social sciences. 
close relations with community-based Upon close inspection, Lightstone’s communications@wusc.ca 
gills ne ‘ - 4 @s ee a WWW.WUSC.Ca 1-800-267-8699 
organizations.” The interdisciplinary predictions seem positively safe: after 
course examines HIV/AIDS from as all, the ingredients are present. Knowledge for an equitable world 
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te To send usa change a ress or to have information yourself appear in Class Acts, 
please send this form or write the Alumni Office, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W., BC-101 
Raney, Bie BIS IMS, Ot send 8 fmctn (5M) 846-2826. oF pall. us at alunni@corel-concordia.ca. 














Name _ — __ Degree/year/program 


Home address _— Li a 





Telephone . Check box if this is a new address _J 

















If you continued studies, where? 


What subject? Degree(s) and year(s) - 








Name of employer ; aie" 

















Business address _ ¢ AY ee tay ae 





Telephone _ Your company’s business 2 











Your position and what you do __ ae a 


Married? Children? _ = _ be e-mail nA 











News and comments __ 























| would like to volunteer for Homecoming LJ (call 848-3815) Committees LJ (call 848-3825) Mentor LJ Chapter work LJ 
eee 
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Concordia’s Office of Institutional Research maintains detailed statistics on Concordia’s student 
body. Here are some of the more interesting stats from selected years, revealing how Concordia has 
changed in its 25-year history. (Some numbers from Concordia’s early years are not available.) 


























Registered students by level of study & gender Registered students by first language 
a Pris —_— pera pe tes reid 30,000 
aa ets cea cane - Se — 25.000 
lie 52 ~ 20,000 
Y 15,000 
10,000 
5,000 
0 
1999 
Undegraduate female 1990 
Undergraduate male English 
Graduate female French 
*28 undergrad and Graduate male 1982 
10 grad students did Total Other 
not specify gender Total 
Registered students by faculty, 1974 Registered students by faculty & gender, 1982 
= —— —— 30,000 
= — se -. — ran ee = 14,000 
~ 25,000 
20,000 
~ 15,000 
10,000 
5,000 
* gender numbers not available Total 7 cal * 38 students did not specify gender Total* — 
Registered students by faculty & gender, 1990 Registered students by faculty & gender, 1999 
i568 bg ee ee ee anne eA e 14,000 
om oe ~— 12,000 
T : — 10,000 










Arts & Sci Arts & Sai 


Comm & Adm Comm & Adm = 2,000 
Eng & Gc Eng & CSc : 
Fine Arts Fine Arts . 
Male 
Indep. Indep. 
Total Female Total Female 
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Priceless protection made affordable 


Manulife Financial is proud to support Concordia University 
and its alumni, and we congratulate you 
on your 25 years of excellence in education. 


Thanks for inviting us to the party! 


Major Accident Income Child Life 
Protection Protection & Accident 





Underwritten by: Call Manulife Financial Endorsed by: 


toll-free at 


Mm _ - m~, “KF 2. ry 448 | Concordia 
e Sag mw LF bm nk, ch hy | ‘| University 

Manulife LJ JF JU 13-6 2, IVT ¢/ Alumni 

Financial or e-mail am_service@manulife.com Assocabon 





The Manufacturers Life Insurance Company 





Geojaleecent! s 


DON EVE RSs kt Y 





Real education for the real world Celebrate 
wwWw.concordia.ca | Concordia 


Concordia University Magazine would like to thank the 
sponsors of this commemorative 25th anniversary issue: 





ws - = 
Manulife — Sprint ranscontinental 
Financial Canada PRINTING 





